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| machinery in motion, and have come away— | 
| Iam ashamed to confess it—not much wiser 
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| railway carriages, which swallow up the 


| the same with the I-don’t-know-how-many- 
| horse-power engines on board Waterman 


| tinually, and make the engineer so shiny in 
| appearance and powerful in smell; I sup- 
| pose it is the same with the obstinate 
| lock of my parlour door, which in its rebel- 
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I HAVE been over, in my time (and it has 


| not been so extended a one, either) a good | 
| many “works.” Works for making gas, and 


cotton sheetings, and lump sugar, and ladies’ 


| bonnet ribbons, and gutta percha tubing, and 


biscuits for the use of Her Majesty’s navy. 


| I have seen innumerable jennies, cranks, 


chucks (excentric and otherwise), lathes, 
screws, and endless straps. I have heard, at | 
the Polytechnic and the Panopticon, learned | 


professors explain multifarious varieties of | 


for the explanation. Yet I have learnt 


| one thing, although the extent of my me- 


chanical knowledge is very limited. Wherever 
I have seen machinery in motion ; wherever 


| there was a snorting, jarring, oscillating, 
| whizzing, buzzing, screaming, 
| whistling noise of wheels and 
| eranks and piston-rods, I have always re- 


groaning, 
levers, 


marked a very strong, warm, oleaginous 
smell, variating between that of a cookshop 
and a tallow manufactory. I have learnt 


| that this fatty odour arises from the grease 





| with which the machinery is lubricated, and 
| that the wheels, the cranks, the whole ma- 
| chine cannot go on comfortably or safely at 
| all, without this unctuous relief. I suppose 


it is the same with the axle-boxes of the 


yellow compound administered to them by 
railway-porters so greedily ; I suppose it is| 


Number Four, which ery out for grease so con- 


lious rustiness sets up its tumblers to every | 
ward of every key in the picklock’s huge 
bunch, until one drop of oil being gently in- 
sinuated into its cavities on the top of a 
goose-quill, it yields to the magical power of 
grease in a moment, and becomes as easy as 
a glove immediately. 





his human machine, which goes on the 
whole with so much regularity, and turns 
out so large a quantity of work, material and | 
intellectual, with such satisfaction to society, | 


requires a little grease, too, sometimes. That 
cunning engineer, Nature, has of herself pro- 
vided a natural spontaneous oil for the lubri- 
cation of the joints of the body, else would 
the muscles grow rigid and the sinews 
crack. Bat the joints of the mind: do 
not they require to be greased occasionally ? 
Is that machinery which works in cel- 
lular tissues, and beneath mucous mem- 
branes, and in a network of so many thou- 
sand exquisitely delicate meshes, so easily 
broken, so hardly repaired, in no need 
of relief? Is the brain not in some 
danger of growing rusty, and out of order, 
of stopping altogether for lack of oil, or, 
through ceaseless and intolerable fric- 
tion, of anna Antes is worse) to all sorts of 
blazes of discontent, hatred, and angry 
madness, if a drop of oil on a goose-quill be 
not tenderly administered now and then? 
When that big ship the Royal Albert was 
launched at Woolwich the other day, unnum- 
bered pounds of tallow were employed to 
grease her false keel, and the ways down 
which she slid. Else would she have stuck 
in the slip till this day, and forty-thousand 
dogshores might have been knocked away in 
vain. The ship of life will stick in the mud 
too, if a little grease be not judiciously em: 
ployed to get her off. 

The elders of this nation, until very lately; 
would not seem to have had much faith in the 
efficacy of any lubricant for the well-going of 
the machine public. They barely acknow- 
ledge, even now, that grease may be a good 
thing: leaving the public to supply its 
own grease (if it can) according to its own 
imaginations. Thus one citizen has mixed 
his lubricant with scented bear’s grease, 
another with brandy and water, another with 
raw gin, a fourth with vinegar, a fifth 
with gall and wormwood. Another and a 
far more numerous class, who cannot always 
help or choose for themselves, and do require 
a little help sometimes, have taken any grease 
that came to hand just as they could get it, and 
have got on as well as they could—running 
off the road and coming into dangerous col- 
lision now and then, to the great astonishment 
and indignation of the aforesaid elders. 

The few can grease their wheels any day 
in the week, and all day long, if they like. 
‘The many have only the one day, Sunday, 
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and but a few hours of that, to clean off the | dancing, rippling; sparkling water, looking as 
accumulating rust which the social wheels|though it would never have the heart to 
will gather from se’nnight to se’nnight, I|drown a man—all these make my soul merry 


cursorily traced, lately, some of the street 
features of a Sunday out. Let me devote | 
these present lines to Sunday on the river 
and in the tea-gardens. 

Waterman Number One Hundred, in which 
I start from Hungerford Pier, is very full. So 
crowded is it when we start, that I should be 


within me, and give great glory to Grease. 
More than this, I have picked up a genial 
companion on board. “Comes jucundus in 
vid pro vehiculo est.” A merry travelling 
eompanion is as good as a coach, says old 
Tully, and my travelling friend is indeed the 
representative of a coach—I have seen him 





upon a coach often, I fancy ; a long coach, 


inclined to give a flat contradiction to anybody 
painted black, with much velvet and fringe 


who told me it could possibly hold any 
more ; yet we seem to take in and find room |upon it, drawn by long-tailed, long-maned 
for a few dozen more at every pier. We are | horses, also black ; and on the roof of which 
(and I am delighted to see it) a mixed|my friend with some half-dozen others sit 
assembly: swells of the most solemn descrip- | with their legs swinging, and holding on by 
tion quite barricaded from the vulgar view by |the ornamented pegs, to which the black 
all-round collars, and elevated above meaner | ostrich plumes are affixed. He has those 
mortals towards their native ether by the| plumes in a bag beside him now, on board 
highest of heeled boots, being in close proxi- | Waterman One Hundred ; and, having a.red 
mity to horny-handed mechanics and their | nose, a rusty black suit, a frayed white 
families. Soldiers, working young fellows|neckcloth, and a most humourous counte- 
and their sweethearts, and boys, who have | nance, is—of course—an undertaker’s man. I 
been clubbing among themselves for cheroots | like him much, though that never-failing 
and half-pint bottles of stout, together with odour of mingled mouldiness and recently 
that intoxicating viand, the Abernethy bis- | consumed spirits which distinguishes his pro- 
cuit, and who are bent on seeing life. I| fession, pervades him. Heis full of humour, 
am pleased to observe, too, that a very|shrewd observation, caustic comment, an 
large proportion of the passengers have | good-humoured satire. Hetakes the cheeriest 
provided themselves with copies of the/| view of things mundane. I should like him 
cheap periodicals sold on the steamboat) to bury me.—Bump! 
piers. I am not disposed, seeing them read, | This. last ejaculation, I humbly beg to 
to be quite so critical as to the character of | observe, does not in the least relate to the 
the literature they are reading, as a news- | mirthful philosophy of the man who does 
per commissioner, or Cardinal Wiseman. | black work. It is Waterman Number One 
ak afraid there is but little about St.| Hundred that bumps, not the undertaker, 





Alphonso Liguori, or Doctor Lardner on the|I had observed for a considerable time that. 
Steam-Engine, or Anonymous on the Measure-|our gallant craft was moving through the 
ment of the Parabola, in these publications.| water rather slowly, and made very little 
I see a good many humorous woodcuts, and | way, and that we were on this side of the 
observe sundry grins of the broadest descrip- | Tunnel Pier, when we ought to have been at 
tion pervading the countenances of the .pur- | Blackwall. I had half, in my carelessness, and 


chasers as they read. ‘Lhis is bad. It is desire to impute the best motives to every- 
better though, or so it appears to me, that they | body, assumed that the Waterman’s captain 
should be stndying a nonsensical broadsheet | desired to give us the best possible view. of 
of fun, with one hundred comic cuts for one|the river prospect, and therefore steamed 

nny, or even that they should be absorbed | along gently ; but the bump scatters that 
y the last police-case, or elopement in high | theory to the winds. Have we run aground? 
life, than they should be beguiling their; Have we sprung a leak? Are we to go down 
passage down the river by shouting scurrilities|as when Kempenfeldt’s sword was in the 
to the passengers by other boats. The Sunday | sheath, when his fingers held the pen, the 
travellers had no better amusement than| Royal George went down with twice four 
that, in the polished days of Mr. Ned Ward.| hundred men? An immediate rash is made 
People were given to it even in the! forward, anda counter-rush aft. The engine 
soberer days when it pleased Doctor Johnson | begins to give forth strange noises, and to 
to take a pair of sculls at the Temple Stairs emit steam from strange places. The ladies 
with Mr. Bosweil. |begin to scream and threaten fainting ; 

We paddie down the river in the golden | and a considerablesection vehemently express 
evening. The very smoke of London turns| their wish and determination to “get. out,” 
erimson in honour of the Sunday sun, and| which, there being no boat near, is ridi- 
wraps round the blne dome of the master-|culous. There is “something the matter” 
ehurch like a king’s mantle The white| with the engines. I think there is some- 
shirt-sleeves of the rowers that shoot past us;|thing the matter with the engimeer, whose 
the thousand and one masts in the pool,| greasy trunk, accumbent between the deck 
dressed out with Sunday flags ; the thronged! and the engime-room skylight, is now 
Gravesend boats, full of light bonnets and | visible, and who looks wrathfully, and, I am 
gummer muslins; the tuneful bands, the! afraid a little rumfally, at the captain. The 
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eall-boy has disappeared altogether. Has he 
mutinied? Is he traitor? Can he have 
sold himself for Russian gold? The captain 
seems puzzled. He sweeps the horizon with 
his eagle glance, but the glance comes back 
as if it were not at all satisfied with the 
excursion. He looks down at the engineer’s 
wrathful trunk, and into the coaly engine- 
room, as if this last were the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, and he didn’t know what to make 
of him. A gentleman on board (he turned a 
little pale at the bump, and assured his lady 
companion rather tremulously, that there was 
no danger), wishing to be facetious under 
difficulties, asks the Aptain “ what his little 
game is?” to which the commander answers, 
like an oracle of Delphos, “to get to Wool- 
wich as fast as he can ;” but, oracle-like, does 
not explain how he intends to accomplish the 
feat. A great many people have gathered 
amidships, and are examining the engines 
with that fixed, absorbed vacuity of curiosity 
with which people look at the moon, or a 
fallen cabhorse, or an omnibus with the 
wheel off, or a gentleman having his boots 
cleaned by one of the brigade. Several 
people say “it’s ashame,” and the juvenile 
portion of the passengers generally vote the 
accident “a lark ;” one Rolie man (there 
is always one person at least in every public 
conveyance, whose name is Misanthropos, 
and who hates mankind) prophesies fatal 
consequences, and audibly expresses his con- 


viction that the directors of the company are 
liable to be indicted for manslaughter, and 


that the stoker is drunk; one individual 
ina light brown paletot, publicly gives out 
his determination to write to the Times, and 
probably retiring within himself to concoct 
that epistle, mentally, is thenceforth dumb. 
Meanwhile, the steamer continues motionless. 
After a great deal of hammering and rum- 
bling, and a colloquy between the captain 
and the engineer, which is rather more per- 
sonal than pleasant, the paddle-wheels make 
a feeble revolution or two, and then stop 
again. Worse than this, the anchor won't 
hold the ground, and we drift miserably into 


the middle of the stream, like a log as we | 


are, passed by crowded steamboats that 
laugh at our disaster, and heavy sluggish 
lighters and hay-barges, whose fantailed- 
hatted commanders openly deride us. I am 
not going to stand this any longer. A wherry 
approaches. I jump in it; and if the officers 
of the company want.to collect’ the sky-biue 
ticket which is available for this day only, 
and from the pier from which it is issued, 
they must come and fetch it. Thus, I leave 
Waterman Number One Hundred to her fate. 
I should have liked to take the man who does 
black work with me, but he sticks to the 
ship—probably with an eye to business. Off 
goes the wherry, and whether the Water- 
man steamer went to. Woolwich, or Wales, or 
the World's end that day, I don’t know. 

Of all havens om the shores of the earth I 
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am landed at Rotherhithe. I do not objet 
to paying the somewhat exorbitant fare 
which my conductor demands of me, because 
he grounds his extortion upon the very logi- 
cal position that “steamers don’t break down 
every day.” Happily, they don’t. But, I 
think when I have advanced a few hun- 
dred paces inland, that I might just as 
well have been set ashore on Juan Fer- 
nandez, or on the inhospitable shores of 
Patagonia, as at Rotherhithe. It is dread- 
fully barbarous. I know the Commercial 
Docks must be close by, for I wander over 
bridges and among locks, and am beset by 
yards of ships at every step. But I can 
find no houses, no edifices. save ropeyard H 
and sailyard X ; I can see nothing in the 
distance but windmills, tall chimneys, and 
more masts of ships. 1 know that Deptford 
and Greenwich must be some two or three 
miles further on, but I can find no one to put 
me in the direct road thereto. I meet four 
men in fur caps and red flannel shirts. I ask 
them ; but the spokesman (if he indeed could 
be called a spokesman who spoke not), 
answers with a guttural grunt, like a be- 
nighted Dutchman as he is, and walks away. 
I ask an educational man, in black, with a 
white neckcloth, but he, pulling a dial from 
his poke (like the philosopher in As You 
Like It, that Jaques met), tells me very 
wisely that it is half-past six o’clock, and that 
Shiloh Chapel is close by. I come at last to 
a dreary canal, a most melancholy artificial 
estuary like a river that has seen the vanity 
of the world’s ways, and has determined to 
live by lineand rule in future. Here, I meet 
a little boy in corduroy who looks intelligent. 
I ask him the nearest way to Greenwich. He 
stares at me; scratches his head, and calls 
“Tom |” 

Tom, a little bigger and in fustian, comes 


| up, and saying, feebly, “ Rotherhithe,”—runs 


away as hard as ever his legs can carry him. 


| So, at last, finding nobody to tell me the way 


to Greenwich, I am fain to find it out myself. 
Knowing that it must be down the river, 
somewhere, I keep close to the river, and 
keep on walking stoutly :—not making much 
way, but hopeful of getting to my journey’s 
end, eventually. 

If I am nearly an hour walking to Dept- 
ford, and an hour more walking to Green- 
wich, my journey is amply repaid by the dis- 
coveries 1 make. I fall wpon a whole river- 
side, full of tea-gardens. Perhaps, with more 
propriety they might be called bottled 
beer-gardens ; cold rum and water gardens, 
tobacco-pipe gardens; but tea, bread and 
butter, and shrimps, prevail to a great extent, 
notwithstanding. Oozy meadows run down 
to the river’s bank; sedgy little summey- 
houses hang over the brink; and in some 
instances the house itself overlooks the water: 
and its balconies, perehed high and dry above 
the tide, its windows, its very roof, are 
crowded with Sunday faces. Here you may 
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see the public wheels greased in the most oppressive forms of a debased church system, 


primitive fashion ; for, the aristocracy does 
not frequent these Sunday tea-gardens ; the 
wealthy tradesman scarcely knows of their 
existence ; the most elevated personages who 
are aware of them are the licensing magis- 
trates. Here come, emphatically, the public; 
the working, toiling, sweating, patient, legis- 
latively-sileut, and neither monster petition- 


that the minds of men were broken down, 
powerful agencies as they both were. These 
moral pestilences acted upon brains that 
had been first weakened by the physical 
— to which bodies were subject. 

e are not free from such afflictions yet, 
We are at this hour shrinking from the 
breath of cholera. It comes home to the 


ing nor monstrously petitioning, public; poor. It comes home to the minister of 
hither they bring the wives of their bosoms, | state. He may sacrifice sanitary legislation 
and the children of their hopes and to the first comer who attempts to sneer it 
poverty ; and though Heaven knows the air down, and journey home to find the grateful 
from the Isle of Dogs is not the balmiest, or | plague sitting in his own hall ready with the 
most odoriferous in the world—though the| only thanks that it &n offer. At this we 
ens and summer-houses are of the shab-| sincerely grieve, and perhaps tremble; but 
jest and darkest—here they sit in the| we know nothing of the terror of a plague as 
summer evenings, and smoke, drink, and|it was terrible in the old times of famine 
enjoy themselves. , among the poor, wrong living and bad housing 
Yes. They will smoke the strongest of among the rich, of townships altogether | 
tobacco; they will call for a pot of mild drainless, of filth, ignorance, and horrible | 
ale, and a seedy biscuit; Mrs. Opus will neglect. The ravages made formerly in 
uench her thirst, and the boys will take a|Europe by the small-pox or measles, the 
drink, and even young two years old will | dreadful spread of leprosy, the devastation | 
have a sup, and John Opus, the bread- | on the path of the black death and the | 
winner, will take a mighty pull. And it/sweating sickness, have no parallel in our | 
is my firm belief that if all the palace gar- day. Extreme as are the sufferings of our | 
dens, parks, picture-galleries, museums, con-| poor in the hungry winter season, we under- | 
servatories, and aviaries, in all England, stand but faintly the intensity and extent of | 
were to be opened on Sunday from morn the distress which the old poet had often 








till dusk, dire¢tly ; as soon as the public 


had sensibly enjoyed a sufficient quantity of| 


art-instruction, and was approaching within 
sight of the distant confines of art-bothera- 
tion, John Opus, the working man, would 
say to Rebecca his wife, “Now, Becky, 
I just feel comfortable for a pipe and a 
glass of ale, and I am sure you must be 
thirsty, so come along.” And they will go 
and partake of these unlawful things ; and 
I am sorry that the world is so depraved: 
but grease there must be—or things you 
little dream of will take fire from over- 
friction—and though you lay on the genuine 
Pharisee paint an inch thick, to this com- 
plexion you must come. 


SICK BODY, SICK BRAIN. 


OccasionaL illustrations of the supersti- 
tion vf the middle ages led us to remark, 
some time ago, on the great prevalence of 
insanity, caused in the good old times by the 
mixture of horrible thoughts and lumps of 
diseased fancy with the ideas common among 
the people.* Of the wretched position of un- 
happy lunatics, persecuted, maimed, tortured, 
and burnt by neighbours and magistrates, 


who accepted as facts all their delusions, and | 
convicted them by the testimony of their | 
own wild words, some illustrations have been | 


given. The region of superstition that re- 
‘Mains yet to be sketched is very rich in pro- 
duce of this kind. I do not mean to pass 
into that region now, because it was not by 
guperstition only, or only by that and the 


* See vol. ix., pp. 170, 410. 


| seen who wrote—- 
Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace : 
Ah, who shall hide us from the winter's face ? 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 
And here we lie, God knows, with little ease, 
From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord, 
deliver us, 

I particularly wish to show how in the 
| good old times men’s bodies were wasted, 
jand how there was produced out of such 
| wasting a weakening and wasting of their 
| minds, The treatises of a learned German 
|Doctor Hecker, on the Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (which have been translated for 
our Sydenham Society by Doctor Babington) | 
will provide an ample fund on which to draw | 
for information. e caunot study rightly | 
sickness of the mind without bringing sick- | 
ness of the body into question. It is neces- 
sary to begin with that. 

There was one disease called the black 
death, the black plague, or the great mor- 
tality. The. most dreadful visitation of it 
was one that began in China, spread over 
Asia, and in the year thirteen hundred and 
forty-eight entered Europe. Europe was 
then, however, not un to plagues. Six 
others had made themselves: famous during 
the preceding eight and forty years. The 
black plague spread from the south of 
Europe to the north, occupying about three 
years in its passage. In two years it had 
reached Sweden ; in three years it had con- 
‘quered Russia. The fatal influence came 
|among men ripe to receive it. Europe was 
full of petty war ; citizens were immured in 
cities, in unwholesome houses overlooking 
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filthy streets, as in beleaguered fortresses ; for | 
robbers, if not armies, occupied the roads 
beyond their gates ; husbandmen were starv- 
ing feudal slaves ; religion was mainly super- 
stition ; ignorance was dense and morals 
were debased ; little control was set upon 
the passions. To such men came the pesti- 
lence, which was said to have slain thirteen 
millions of Chinese, to have depopulated 
India, to have destroyed in Cairo fifteen 
thousand lives a day. Those were exagge- 
rated statements, but they were credited, and 
terrified the people. Certainly vessels with 
dead crews drifted about in the Mediterra- 
nean, and brought corruption and infection 
to the shores on which they stranded. 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as 
they were in those old times, meet the cala- 
mity? Many committed suicide in frenzy ; 
merchants and rich men, seeking to divert 
the wrath of Heaven from themselves, carried 
their treasure to the churches and the monas- 
teries; where, if the monks, fearing to receive 
infection with it, shut their gates against any 
such offering, it was desperately thrown to 
them over their walls. Even sound men, 
corroded by anxiety, wandered about livid as 
the dead. Houses quitted by their inha- 
bitants tumbled to ruin. By plague and by 
the flight of terrified inhabitants many thou- 
sand villages were left absolutely empty, 
silent as the woods and fields. The Pope, in 
Avignon, was forced, because all the church- 
yards were full, to consecrate as a burial- 
place the river Rhone, and assure to the 
faithful an interment, if not in holy ground, 
at least in holy water. How the dead were 
carted out of towns for burial in pits, and 
how the terror of the people coined the fancy | 
that through indecent haste many were 
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hurried out and thrown into those pits while 
living, every one knows : it was the incident 
of plague at all times. Italy was reported to 
have lost half its inhabitavts. The Venetians 
fled to the islands and forsook their city, 
losing three men in four ; and in Padua, when 
the plague ceased, two-thirds of the inha- 
bitants were missing. This is the black 
death, which began towards the close of the) 
year thirteen hundred and forty-eight to 
ravage England; and of which Antony Wood 
says extravagantly, that, at the close of it, 
scarcely a tenth part of the people of this | 
eountry remained living. 

Churches were shunned as places of infec- 
tion, but enriched with mad donations and 
bequests ; what little instruction had befere | 
been imparted ceased ; covetousness increased, | 
and when health returned men were amazed | 
to observe how largely the proportion of| 
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at enormous charge. The wealthy lady, noble 
of birth, trained in the best refinement of 
her time, as pure and modest perhaps as she 
was beautiful, could sometimes hire no better 
nurse than a street ruffian to minister to her 
in her mortal sickness. It appears most pro- 
bable that this pestilence, which historians 
often dismiss in a paragraph, destroyed a 
fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe, 
The curious fact follows, which accords with 
one of the most mysterious of all the certain 
laws of nature, that the numbers of the people 
were in some degree replenished by a very 
marked increase in the fruitfulness of mar- 
riage. We know how the poor, lodged in 
places dangerous to life, surround themselves 
with little families, and how births multiply 
as deaths increase among them. To this 
natural law the attention of men was strongl 
forced, even at the time of the black 
plague. > 

But lesser local pestilences arose inces- 
santly and the bodies of multitudes who were 
not slain were weakened by the influences 
that destroyed so many, while, at the same 
time, few minds escaped the influence of 
superstitious dread, arising out of such 
calamities. The best physicians ascribed the 
black plague to the nd conjunction of 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars in the sign of 
Aquarius, which took place about Lady-day, 
in the year thirteen hundred and forty-five, 
Such conjunctions always foreboded horrors 
to men, and every plague was in this way 
connected with the stars. ~Many a deed that 
proved the dignity and” beauty of man’s 
nature was done quietly during those days of 
trial ; bands of Sisters of Charity at Paris 
perished in the work of mercy to the sick, and 
were supplied with unfailing troops of new 
recruits; but bigotry and folly had the loudest 
voices, and took possessicn of the public ear, 

Then arose in Hungary, and afterwards in 
Germany, the Brotherhood of the Flagellants 
—men and even women and children of all 
ranks entering the order, marched about 
towns in procession, each flagellant with a red 
cross on the breast, back, and cap, and car 
rying a triple scourge, and all recommended 
to attention by the pomp of tapers and superb 
banners of velvet and cloth of gold. They 
multiplied so fast, and claimed rights so 
independent—for they even absolved each 
other — that they came to be regarded 
by the church as dangerous, They were 
put down at last by persecution, the 
enthusiasm of the populace in their behalf 
being converted into a relentless rage against 
them. 

The rage of the populace was felt most 








lawyers to the rest of the community had /j severely by the Jews. Pestilence was ascribed 
been augmented. So many sudden deaths, usually in those daysto poisoned wells,and the 
had begotten endless disputes about inherit-| wells, it was said commonly, were poisoned b 

ance. Brothers deserted brothers; even! the Jews. So it was at the time of the black 


parents fled from their children, leaving them’ plague. The persecution of the Jews began 
to die untended. The sick were nursed, when| in those days at Chillon, and spread from 
they were nursed at all, by greedy hirelings| Switzerland through Europe. Tortured and 
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maddened, many poor Jews confessed ‘all that dices of the daveers, an ordinance was issued 
men would have had confessed by them, and to the effect that no oneshould wear any but 
told horrible tales of powdered basilisk,and | squaretoed shoes. This ‘madness appeared 
of the bags of puison sent among the faithful | also at Metz, and Cologne, and extended 
of Israel from the great Rabbi at Toledo. through the cities of the Rhine. 
All the Jews in Busle were shut up| A similar lunacy broke out some time 
in a wooden building and therein smo- afterwards at Strasburg, where the dancers 
thered and burnt ‘alive. The same fate| were cared for by the town council, and ‘con- 
happened to the Jews at Freyburg. Im‘ac-| dweted to the chapel of St. Vitus, a youthful 
quiescence with the popular idea, wells had saint, martyred in the time of Diocletian. 
been bricked over ‘and buckets removed. If,| Por this saint, because litthe was known of 
therefore, in any town, a ‘man rose to plead | him, a legend ‘could be made suited to the 
for the unhappy children of Israel, the popu- | emergency, in evidence that he, and he alone, 
lace asked why it was, if they were not guilty,| was able to cure the dancing ‘plague. ‘The 
that the authorities had covered up the wells. plague, however,spread; and, as the physicians 
But there was not wanting other evidence :| regarded it as a purely spiritual question, it 
ison-bags, which Christians had thrown | was left to the care of ‘the Church, and even 
there, were found in sprivgs. At Spires, the|a century later, on St. Vitus’s day, women 
Jews withdrew into their houses and, setting | went to the chapel of St. Vitus to dance off the 
fire to them, burnt themselves ‘and all they | fever that had aecumulated in them durin 
had with their own hands. At Strasburg,| the past twelvemonth. But ‘at that time the 
two thousand Jews were burntalive in their | lwnacy was near its end, for I need not say 
own burial ground—those who, in frantic ter- | that it had little in common with the disease 
ror broke their bonds and fled, being pursued | known as St. Vitus’s dance by the physicians 
and murdered in the street. Only in Lithuania | of the present day. In its first years it 
this afflicted people found a place of safety. | attacked violently people of all ranks, espe- 


There they were protected by King Casimir | 
the Great, who loved a Jewish Esther, and 
the Lithuanian Jews still form a large body | 
of men who have lived in much-seclusion, and 
retained many of the mamners of the middle 
ages. 

It was among people weakened physi- 


cally and mentally by desperate afilictions 


and emotions tbat there arose certain 
dancing manias, which formed a _ fresh 
disease, aflecting both the body and the mind. 
The same generation that had seen the terrors 
of the black death, saw, some twenty years 
afterwards, men and women dancing in aring ; 
shrieking, and calling wildly on St. John the 
Baptist; and at last, as if seized with an epi- 
leptic fit, tumbling on the ground, where they | 
desired to be trodden upon and kicked, and | 
were most cheerfully and freely trodden upon 
and kicked by the bystanders. Their wild | 
ways infected others with diseased bodies and 
minds, and the disease called St. John's dance, | 
which was suppesed to be ‘a form of de- 
moniacal possession, spread over the Nether- 
lands. The St. John’s dancers were exorcised 
and made wonderful confessions. If they had | 
not put themselves under the patronage of | 
St. John (to whose festival pagan rites and 
dances had been transferred by the Germans) | 
they would have been racked and bumit.' 





Their number increased so fast that men) jects, and so forth. 


were afraid of them ; they ‘communicated to! 
each other morbid fancies ; such as a furious | 
hatred of the red colour, with the bull’s | 
desire to tear every red cloth to rags, and a | 
detestation of pointed shoes, against which, | 
and other matters of fashion, the priests had 
declaimed often from their pulpits. ‘T'he St. | 
John’s dancers became so numerous and so) 
violent that, in Liége, the authorities were 
intimidated ; and, in deference to the preju- 


cially those leading sedentary lives, and im- 


|pelled them to dance even to death some- 


times, to dash their brains out against walls, 
or to plunge into rivers. 

Everyone has heard of a madness of ‘this 
kind that arose in Apulia, among people 
who had been, or fancied that they had been 
bitten by a ground spider, called the taran- 
tula. Those who were bitten were said to 
have become melancholy, very open to ‘the 
influence of music, given to wild joyous fits 
of dancing, or to miserable fits of weeping, 
morbid longings, and fatal ‘paroxysms 
either of laughter or of sobs. At the 
close of the fifteenth century the fear of 
this malady had spread beyond Apulia. The 
poison of the tarantula, it was believed, could 
only be worked off by those in whom it 
begot a violent energy of dancing;—it passed 
out then with the perspiration’; but if any 
lingered in ‘the blood, the disorder became 
chronic or intermittent; and the afflicted 
person would be liable to suffering ‘and me- 
lancholy, which, whenever it reached:a certain 
height would be ‘relieved by dancing. ‘The 
tarantati, or persons bitten by the tarantula, 
had various whims, and they also had 
violent preferences for and antipathies to 
colours. Most of them were wild im love 
of ‘red, many were excited by green ob- 
They could only 
dance ‘to music, and to the music of certain 
tunes which were called tarantellas, and one 
man’s tarantella would not always ‘suit an- 
other. Some needed a quick tune, others a 
melancholy measure, others a suggestion of 
green fields in the music as well as in the 
words that always’ went with it. Nearly all 
tarantati required some reference to water, 
were mad in longing for the ‘sea, and would 
be ecstatic at the sight of water in a pan. 
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Some even would dance ‘with a cup of water 
in their hands, or plunge their hheads after 
dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and 
trimmed with rushes. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the eure of the 
tarantati was attempted on a grand scale. 
Bands of musicians went among the villages, 
playing tarantellas; and the women were 
so especially interested in this way of bring- 
ing relief to the afflicted, that the period of 
tarantella-playing was called “the women’s 
little carnival.” The good creatures saved 
up their spare money to pay for the dances, 
and deserted their household duties to assist 
at them. One rich lady, Mita Lupa, spent 
her whole fortune on these works of charity. 

A direction was often given by this little car- 
nival to the thoughts of hysterical women. 
They sickened as it approached, danced, | 
| and were for a season whole ; but the taran- | 
tati included quite as many men as women. | 
Even the sceptic could not shake off the in-| 
fluence of general credulity. Gianbatista | 
Quinzato, Bishop of Foligno, suffered himself, | 
in bravado, to be bitten by a tarantula ; but 
to the shame of his episeopal gravity, he| 
could obtain a cure only by dancing. 

When bodies are ill-housed or ill-nour- 
ished, or by late sickness or other cause de- 
pressed, as most men’s ‘bodies were in the 
middle ages, minds are apt to receive morbid 
impressions. The examples just given show 
how rapidly across such tinder the fire of a 
lunatic fancy spreads. People abounded who 
were even glad to persuade themselves that 


they were changed into wolves every night, | 


| that they were witches, or that they were 
possessed by demons. 

About fifty years ago, a young woman of 
strong frame, visited a friend in one of the 
Berlin hospitals. On entering a ward she 
fell down in strong convulsion. Six female 
patients who saw her became at once con- 
vulsed in the same way; and, by degrees, eight 
others passed into the same condition for four 
months ; during which time two of the nurses 
followed their example. They were all between 
sixteen and twenty-tive years old. 

In a Methodist chapel at Redruth a «man 
cried suddenly, “What shall I do to ‘be 
saved?” and made contortions expressive 
of severe distress, Other members of the 
congregation very shortly afterwards uttered 
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Other madnesses of this ‘kind, will occur 
to the minds of many readers. There 
is not necessarily deceit or hypocrisy in 
such outbreaks; they are contemporary il- 
lustrations, each on a small ‘scale, of a kind 
of mental disorder which was one of the most 
universal of the sorrows of the middle ages, 
Men were liable in. masses to delusions so 
absurd, and so sincere, that it is impossible 
to exclude from a fair study of the social life 
of our forefathers a constantaeference tosuch 
unsound conditions of their minds. 


AN EXCURSION TRAIN, BEFORE 
STEAM. 

ADVERTISEMENTS of steamboat trips and 
railway excursions crowd whole columns of 
our newspapers, stare upon us from many- 
coloured placards from every wall, and it is 
pleasant to leok back upon the quiet, cosy 
doings of our great grandfathers; with whom 
a journey of twenty miles into the country was 
an event to be talked about for the rest of 
the year. A family tour of some three 
hundred miles in our.own land was a more 
serious undertaking than a tour through 
France and Italy would be in the present day. 
| No wonder that the worthy gentleman, who, 
with his brother and sister-in-law, cousjn Sam, 
and three friends, determined thus to ruralise, 
|@ hundred and six years ago, should keep a 
| diary of each passing event, and write the 
whole, on his return, fairly out with a crow- 
quill pen in the little book discoloured with 
| age which is now before us. 

What has speed to do with holiday- 
making? A landaw and four with an eques- 
|trian escort could travel quite fast enough 
|for pleasure. Wherefore make haste to 
the end of the journey, when the journey 
| itself was the chief pleasure? Thus thought 
the excursionists, whose proceedings we are 
ahout to describe. There were no planning 
over-night, and setting out the next morni 
in the sober days of George the Second. 
Even the traveller by the Wonder or the 
Dispatch took his place, and paid for it, a 
week beforehand. Much more was delibera- 
tion necessary when there was.a stout landan 
to be provided, and a careful driver, and 
horses warranted to carry well for the three 
equestrians, And, what a stock of Lon- 
don comforts had to be provided for the 











the same words, and seemed to suffer ex-|solace of travellers bound almost to the foot 
cvuciating pain. ‘The. occurrence having} ofthe Welch mountams! There was arque- 
excited curiosity, the mew ‘complaint busade, and Hungary water, and cardamom 
spread through all the adjacent towns/comfits for the ladies; a bottle of genuine 
of Camborne, Penzance, Traro, Helstone,| Cognac, and cordial waters, for the gentle- 
Falmouth, and the intervening villages. It}men, and a stock of rappee snuff for both. 
was an epidemic confined to Methodist |The gunpowder tea, and the loaf of double- 
chapels, and people of the lowest elass ; it| refined sugar~most acceptable presents to 
consisted always in the utterance of the same |country cousins—and the road-book to point 
words, followed ‘by convulsions. Within|out all the places worth seeing, and the 
no very long time, four thousand people had | pocket perspective-glass to see them with. 
beeome affected by the malady. A somewhat | Adroit packing had to be employed to get the 
similar disorder has prevailed for.a long time | stout lutestring and brocade mantuas, buck- 
in the Shetland Islands, jrammed aud whaleboned as they were, 
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into the huge trunks. Ruffles and lappets de- ' 


manded the most gingerly handling, that they 
might not be crushed in the little bandbox. 
The gentlemen had their share of these 
troubles; for the best suit, with its buck- | 
rammed long skirts and huge-pocketed waist- 
coats, was almost as intractable as the lady's 
mantua, while the wig—frizzled, pomatumed, | 
angle ked in its appropriated | 

uge box, as carefully as if each particular hair 
were endowed with feeling and would pro-' 
test against anything but the gentlest usage. 
They made little preparation for rain, 
save in the thickness of the gentlemen’s | 
shoes. There was the scarlet rucquelaure, 
indeed ; and, if the shower came very fast 
they unlooped the three corners of their | 
cocked hats:. but the ladies, with only the 
silk hood and the huge green fan—their only | 
substitute for a parasol—how anxiously must | 
they have watched the changes of the 
weather! : 
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| good day so far. 





It happened however that the July of 
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guide-book cruelly enough, as if to emphasise 
the probable danger of the way. But all 
three miles are past, the road to Salt Hill is 
taken ; and here, at the Windmill, they dine; 
all of them quite cheerfully, having hada 
Nor did they hurry on; 
for a pleasant ride to Henley completed their 
day's journey. 

Another fine morning rose upon them, and 
they proceeded to Dorchester, where they 
viewed the antiquities of the place, especially 
an ancient altar. No antiquities were thought 
worthy of notice then except Roman an- 
tiquities ; and then they went on to Oxford. 
“Here we dressed, and after dinner con- 
gratulated each other on the palpable amend- 
ment of our looks.” ‘Truly, a journey to 
Oxford was something for stay-at-home 
people to brag of;so no wonder it was 
matter of congratulation that their health 
had not failed them. Oxford presented man 
notable things ; the printing-office, at which 
the ladies greatly marvelled ; and where doubt- 





seventeen hundred and forty-eight was less they had their names, and the date of | 
clear, warm, and sunny. All the trunks ‘their visit, printed within a curious border of 
being arranged, and all the indispensable eylet-holes and little bolt-upright flowers, 
et ceteras duly provided “at eight o’clock | after the manner of printing-houses a hundred 
in the morning, on the fourth, the two! yearsago. Then they went to the lecture- 
ladies, Mr. J., and myself in the landau and | theatre, to Dr. Radcliffe’s new library,and the 
four, and brother Valentine and cousin Sam | solemn Bodleian, which doubtless they found 
and his friend each on horse-back, we set; very dull and gothic ; all affording matter 
forth.” for a variety of speculations. The specula- 

Cousin Sam was a valuable assistant. An tions of our worthy diarist were, however, 


experienced traveller, a merry companion, | not altogether favourable to Oxford. As a 


and moreover 


A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


| determined whig, patronising the Daily Cou- 


rant and the Amsterdam Coffee-house, he 
looked with little pleasure upon colleges 





To him was committed the guidance of the} where the Pretender’s health had been 
party, together with the equally important! furtively toasted, and whence, not three 
office of superintending the commissariat.| years before, the progress of the Jaco- 
Who cannot see the cavaleade setting out ?| bite army had been watched with undis- 
The lumbering landau; the ladies in mo-! guised satisfaction. Indeed, so inveterate 
hair dresses and hoods and cardinals,| were the Stuart tendencies of Oxford, that 
green fans, with arquebusade-bottle in| only in the preceding February, a Jacobite 
hand ; the two gentlemen in sad-coloured | manifestation had been got up by the gowns- 
suits, wigs, undress cravat and ruffles ; while | men of so serious a character that the heads 
the equestrians, in their riding bob-wigs,|of houses were compelled to pass a vote of 
buckskins, and huge top-boots, trotting quietly | censure, and to put some of the leaders into 
by the side; cousin Sam sometimes riding | confinement. 
forward to reconnoitre, sometimes riding} Without reluctance, therefore, on the 
back to consult “The Roads through | following morning, after visiting the Physic 
England Delineated, revised; improved, and! Garden (where the sensitive plants excited 
reduced to a size portable for the pocket,|their wondering admiration), the party 
by John Senex,” the which, purchased for | left this beautiful city, its best associations 
this very journey at the Black Horse in|and fine architecture unappreciated in that 
Cornhill, is very carefully turned over by the | formal age ; and bent their way to the more 
narrator of the journey. grateful shades of Woodstock, where stood 
They have passed Hyde Park and Ken-|the Mecca of the whig partisan, Blenheim. 
sington: they are actually in the country, | After a good dinner—a shoulder of lamb and 
t Brentford, and approaching Hounslow | cauliflower, a couple of chickens and a dish 
eath. That dreaded heath is safeenough pro-! of tarts—they repaired to “ this large, sump- 
vided you keep along the high road and beneath | tuous building, the noble monument of a 
a noontide sun. But we can well imagine the ' nation’s gratitude to a man so famous in his 
solemn looks cast around, and how the ladies’ | day, and viewed with much delight the in- 
arquebusade is put in requisition as the tall | comparable paintingsand hangings, although,” 
gibbets come in sight. One-mile heath, two-!adds the writer, “the remembrance of the 
mile heath, three-mile heath—so says the | ungrateful treatment he afterwards received, 














| scorned. 


|| artificial enough, seems to have been much 


|| But it would not do to affront cousin Sam : 
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and the inglorious peace, made after so 
many great victories, cast such a ape on 
my mind that nothing could wholly efface.” 
The whig partisan of that day was as 


completely deceived as to the merits of| 


his idol as the hottest tory. The hero of Blen- 
heim, Corporal John, the darling of the 
|| common soldier whom he cheated and starved, 
|| added to all the duplicity of the Stuart race, 
a miserly rapacity which they would have 


A pleasant drive to Euston chased away 
all unpleasant reflections, and the ladies, in a 
little hermitage, or sort of grotto of natural 
| rock-work—grottos were quite the vogue 
|| then—were entertained with small cascades, 
| and an artificial bird, which began singing in 
| the midst of the streams. This, although 


admired by gentlemen as well as ladies, who 
doubtless thought that birds singing in the 
midst of waterfalls was quite rural. Onward 
|| they proceeded to Chipping Norton, where a 
| good supper concluded the day. Rendered 
| sentimental by the ruralities of Euston and | 
its grotto, the married gentlemen began to | 
| urge upon cousin Sam the propriety of his 
taking a wife, having ‘afforded him every faci- 
| lity, by recommending a certain Miss E——; 
| but he replied that he liked her, but does not 
| care tomarry! A note of admiration is put 

after this provoking reply ; and we can easily 
| imagine the lectures cousin Sam had from 
the gentlemen, and the angry raps of the fan 
from the ladies, at this discourteous confession. 


| he was their guide and commissary general; so | 
they all merrily drank to his speedy change 
| of mind in a glass of old mountain, and then 
| retired to rest, 

Up betimes the following morning—seven- 
| teen miles to go before breakfast. The reader 
| is not to suppose, however, that our friends 
| set out fasting. No, they took tea first, and 
then, on arriving at Broadway, made their 
|| breakfast on tea and coffee. And here, 
| from the vantage ground of Broadway 
hills, our journalist becomes quite poetical. 
The lofty mountains and pleasant vales, 
distant villages, and richly laden fields, must 
indeed have delighted the Londoners ; but | 
| alas! here ‘were no London roads. So the 
| heavy landau jolted onward,swaying from side 
| to side, now almost overturned in a deep rut, 
and now sinking into quagmires, but happily 
without endangering life or limb. Breakfast 
| ended—the road was more rugged than ‘ever, 
and the occupants of the landau were half 
jolted to pieces. Yet, this was on the main road 
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to their credit, for certainly the would-be wits 
of that age had furnished the anti-marrying 
os of their sex with plenty of sarcasm 

oth in prose and verse. Cousin Sam took 
care not to offend the ladies beyond hope of 
pardon ; for we find that they all proceeded 
pleasantly to Pershore to tea ; and thence, by 
|slow stages, arrived at Worcester a little 
| before nine, not a little tired with the length 
of this day’s journey—forty-three miles. 

The fatigues of the preceding day render- 
ing more rest necessary, here they stayed un- 
til the afternoon, seeing the lions of the place, 
and dining comfortably on eels and Severn 
salmon, and the other et ceteras of a good 
dinner. Here they were gratified too by the 
appearance of cousin John, who had come 
over from Ludlow on purpose to be their 
"be ; through the perils of the coming way. 

0 forth they set ; and, though the landau some- 
times stuck fast in the clay, and sometimes was 
threatened to be buried in the sand, they came 
at length safely to Bewdley. Next morning, 
not without discouraging apprehensions, they 
again set out, very soon finding the unsuit- 
ableness of the road to the landau; which in 
the space of two hours and a half, performed 
a distance of scarcely eight miles. They 
now dined, better than they expected, on hind 
quarter of lamb, salad, and ducks ; but, alas! 
London ale and porter were unattainable, and 
they were obliged to be contented with mere 
cider, 

And now came the last stage of this 
eventful journey of one hundred and thirty- 
Ere long, 
the landau stuck fast, and the equestrians had 
to help it out ; then they were puzzled as to 
the best road, and had to seek a guide, 
Again the’ landau stuck fast ; and this time, 
fearing lest it should be irretrievably imbed- 
ded, the four occupants agreed to quit it and 
walk ; while the landau dragged its slow — 
along, uselessly enough, behind them. ‘The 
road, however, as they i Ludlow 
became more traversable, ladies and gen- 
tlemen resumed their seats, and, in due form 
the party from London arrived at the resi- 
dence of their country cousins. 

Ludlow is a fine town, both from situation 
and associations, Extensive views are girdled 
in by the distant blue of the Welsh 
mountains, or stretch out to the vale of 
the Severn. Vivid associations of the past 
are also connected with Ludlow, from the 
time when the stern towers of the castle 
were reared to overawe the Welsh marches 
and the Lords’ Marchers dwelt in feudal 
state, to the day when the Earl of Bridge- 





from London to Worcester, and in the finest ! 
summer weather! They dined-at Evesham, 
however, and then cousin Sam, cruelly taking 
advantage of the wearied company, deter- 
mined to give them his opinion—which was 
anything but complimentary—of the fair sex 


water held court there, and Milton’s inimi- 
table Comus was performed by his children 
during the Christmas festival. 

The London visitants remained with their 
hosts nearly a fortnight ; but we much doubt 
whether one single thought of these past days 





and matrimony. The ladies bore it ver 
patiently, the narrator adds, which was much | 


ever crossed their minds,—one sweet fancy of 
the maiden wandering through the riot- 
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haunted wood in wnblenched purity, or) 
Sabrina fair,— 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of her.amber-dropping hair. 
How great was the loss of our forefathers | 
during the last century, when all the glorious | 
poetry of our elder bards was cast aside | 
for formal essays in heroic verse, and nam- 
by-pamby songs about Corydon and Phillis, 
and Damon and Chloe! Well educated people 
of those days quoted Mr. Pope, and patronised 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and some of 
them, we know, had the poems of the cele- 
brated John Milton,—but who read him? As 
for our excursionists, they took pleasant walks, 
all: by the river's side, or down in the meadows 
—perhaps wondering they did not find shep- 
herdesses in doumeet brocade, and marvelling 
greatly at the un-Corydon-like looks of the 
shepherds and swains. 
Meanwhile the writer of the journal, who 
was of a philosophic turn of mind, amused 
himself with visiting a paper-mill and an 
iron-foundry in the neighbourhood, With 
great minuteness he details the whole progress 
of the iron manufacture, and: mucli wonder is 
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work upon.” Having, dined agreeably, 
they again set forth, but again to encounter 
all manner of travelling annoyances, Twiee 
the linchpin of the off fore-wheel flew off; 
then there was jolting along roads:that: seem 
to have rivalled the Canadian corduroy ; and 
lastly, a scuffle with a waggoner who refused 
to turn back, and whom, therefore, cousin 
Sam had to bring to reason by the unanswer- 
able argument of his riding whip. The fellow 
was drunk, it is remarked, and probably 
to this circumstance cousin, Sam owed his 
triumph over the burly Herefordshire 
waggoner. But we cannot help fancying 
the distress of the ladies at so un-Areadian 
a scene, and their admiration of the bravery 
of the train-band captain, who, not with his 
sword—for that was left at home, hanging 
by its sword-knot a trophy in the best room 
—but with a mere riding-whip, had won the 
vietory. They now journeyed: on, and soon 
came to Gloucester, where a couple of roast 
chickens, lamb, peas, and tarts solaced. them 
after the annoyances of the day. 

In the morning the lions of Gloucester were 
visited ; and the rich tracery of the choir of 





expressed at the water-power, which turns a 
large wheel employed to keep the huge 


the cathedral excited a passing tribute of 
admiration, even from one brought up to 





bellows continually blowing. What would he | consider nothing worthy of notice either in 
have said of the mighty power of the same | literatureor art that was not classical. But the 
element in vapour ? but steam was as yet con-| party visited with more interest the bishop’s 
fined to its cradle, the tea-kettle. palace; for this had been fitted up in the 
sojourn at Ludlow our|newest style, and one room was hung 
er depart. Againthe| with blue silk mohair, which alone cost 


After a pleasant 
good company prepa 
jumbering landau.and four madeitsappearance,|one hundred pounds, and another with 


attended by the three equestrians, together| yellow silk damask, while the private 
with cousins John and: Walter, as guides, and | chapel was wainscoted with cedar. Doctor 
thus they proceeded to Leominster. The| Benson was the then bishop,—a_ prelate 
landau was overturned bythe way ; but hap-| who really deserves a passing notice, since 
pily in such a gentle: manner that no incon-| being unmarried he spent the greater portion 
venience was sustained beyond the fright. | of his income in repairs of the cathedral and 
After dinner, having got into a. turnpike | the palace, and, strange to relate, declared on 





road, they traversed Dinmore hill with safety 
—something worth recording in seventeen 
hundred and forty-eight—and arrived at| 
Hereford; whichicompleted the day’s journey. 
Hereford cathedral hawing been visited, they 
took leave of cousins John and Walter, and 
set out for Ross; but, coming toa place where 
three roads met, and notihaving taken sutli- 
cient directions, they chose the wrong road. 
Soon after, meeting a: traveller, he directed 
them to turn back. Again they set out, bui 
the road was narrow, and here they met a 
loaded waggon ; so they were compelled to/| 
draw the landauw up a steep bank, to the! 
evident risk of overturning, and then the 
waggon, having passed, they resumed their 
progress and arrived at Ross. 

Although Ludlow, as:we have seen, afforded 
no associations to them, it was very different 
with Ross. This town had been celebrated, 
our diarist remarks, by the greatest poet of 
the age; so they visited the church, and 





his election to the see, that he would never 
aecept farther preferment ; what is stranger 
still, he actually kept hisword. After a good 
dinner, the party set off for Newport, full of 
gloomy apprehensions about the road;. In, this 
case’ they were agreeably disappointed ; for, 
with only a few joltings, they got safely to 
their destination. Here, however, a new 
trouble awaited them ; a gentleman, with an 
equipage and five servants, had, arrived’ pre- 
viously, and monopolised the best accommoda- 
tion. “ We were excluded from the best rooms, 
had indifferent lodging, and worse food, while, 
as the climax, the gentleman’s servants occu- 
pied the parlour, and left us none for ourselves.” 
hose of our readers who are acquainted with 
the popular literature of this: period, will 
remember the offensive insolence that charac- 
terised gentlemen’s servants, and acknowledge 
this was a real annoyance. 

They departed early in the morning, there- 
fore, breakfastless, and along a good ro 


surveyed the prospects, “which are so|soon forgot their vexation, and a rural “ tread 
fine and beautiful that we all acknow-| was unexpectedly provided for us; for, 
iedge the poet had sufficient matter to! being sufficiently hungry, we alighted at a 





alton 








small village, where, for want. of room, we | 
breakfasted in the porch, upon tea, brown- 
bread, and. white bread, new milk, fresh whey, | 
and curds, a most sweet, innocent, and quite | 
rural, and agreeable refreshment.” We think 
wecan see the whole party sitting ala Wat-| 
teau, beneath the flowery porch, and enjoying, 
with London zest—new milk and fresh curds 
and whey—those seldom attainable dainties. 
But even shepherds and _ shepherdesses 
could not always linger in Arcadia ; so the 
flowery porch was quitted, and by noon| 
the party had reached Bristol; where, from | 
the windows of their inn, they looked out 
on, & narrow street and dirty causeway in 


rain, 





The weather during their three days’ 
sojourn was most unfavourable. However, 
they visited all the notabilities of Bristol and 
Clifton hot-wells, and then set out for Bath. 

How different was the Bath of seven- 
teen hundred and forty-eight, to Bath in 


| the present day, let our last: century 


literature attest. The city was. them in 
the height 6f its splendour, the queen of the 
fashionable world, giving laws to milliners, 
and mantua-makers, periwig-makers, and 
tailors ; presiding over the ball-room, and the 
card-table, and passing sentence, as_ the 
high court of fashion, on all matters of 
etiquette, through her prime minister, Bean 
Nash, without appeal. Beau Nash was 
a Brummel, but with more brains, and who, 
more fortunately than he, found a fitting 
sphere. An Oxford student, an adventurer 
in the army; a pert Templar—profligate, 
and. extravagant—through all these phases, 
in seventeen hundred and ten he went 
to Bath, became assistant to Captain 
Webster, the then Master of* the Cere- 
monies, and’ henceforth continued its pre- 
siding genius, Great energy characterised his 
rule of fifty years. He mer Senne sme all the 
improvements of the city, built the Assembly- 
rooms, arranged every public amusement, 
ruled dukes and’ duchesses with an iron rod, 
and compelled even the polished Chesterfield 
to bend to his sway. It is whimsically sug- 
gestive to read of the honour done to his 
obsequies. Charity children singing hymns, 
the band performing, solemn music, six alder- 
men holding the pall, and all the clergy 
of the city in duteous attendance. Seldom 
truly have the benefactors. of their race 
received the honours that were so lavishly 
paid to “ Folly at full length.” 

This is a digression indulged in while our 
friends are taking their tea, and doubtless 
enjoying the hot - rolls, soaked’ in butter, 
which were just then coming into vogue— 
those hot-rolls which some twenty or thirty 
years ago were the boast of our suburban 
tea-gardens. Now they have set forth to| 
the pump-room ; not—having the dread of| 


AN EXCURSION’ TRAIN, BEPORE STEAM. 


fans, and fly caps, and the gentlemen in their 
best suits.and wigs, with their cocked hats, not 
on their heads—(who wear hats.at Bath save 
the chairmen ?)—but daintily dangling be- 


| tweem the finger and thumb. They pacealong 


two and two in solemn procession, the ladies 
with their two.attendant) gentlemen, and the 


, twoyounger gentlemen following ; whilecousin 


Sam, quite dégagé, bustles hither and thither, 
bowing to the ladies, offering a pinch of snuff 


| to the gentlemen, like.a brisk young bachelor, 


as he boasts himself. They find their prome- 
nade vasily pleasant; to use the newest 


| coined phrase which Bath has put into cireu- 
lation; the Assembly Rooms, with the ladies 
‘ the process of being cleansed by the pouring | 


at loo. and quadrille, and the parade, “where 
two ladies of quality engaged our attention 
by their uncommon dress, enormous size of 
their hoops; and a motion in their walk 
savouring of levity at least: they excited the 
most ardent: admiration.” Doubtless these 
were two ladies fresh from Versailles, 
who had imported the Pompadour walk, 
together with that respectable lady's fashion 
in dress, 

Well pleased they proceeded the following 
day to Devizes, where they slept; having in 
contemplation a journey on Salisbury Plain, 
which is represented as a barren desolate 
place for twenty miles. Happily they tra- 
versed this formidable district withoutdanger; 
but O lovers of hoar antiquity, members.of 
Archeological Institutes, how shall we confess 
to you that their object was simply to enjoy. a 
picnic at Stonehenge! Yes,and here are the 
details. “At last we came to that noted place 
called Stonehenge, where we alighted, and 
took out our provisions. Our table was one 
of the great stones, and such seats as we 
could get, our food two cold roasted: chiekens, 
two tongues, a loaf, and:three rolls, and our 
drink some wine and beer. Our knives 
were cousin Sam’s hanger (fora carving: knife 
we suppose), and one or two pocket ones, with 
which having cut. up. our chickens, and 
sliced the tongues, we. eat, with a peculiar 
relish, and so, after this unusual but sweet 
repast, we proceeded to Salisbury.” After 
such a profanation of wild and. mysterious 
Stonehenge, we feel it. would haye been 
but just, hadi the landau been upset, and the 
pose party, without injury to their bones, 
nad. been treated to a fright and a roll 
in the dirt. But looking back at such an 
instance of want of poetic feeling, can we 
wonder these: relies of the pastare.so few ? Is 
it not a marvel rather that Stonehenge itself 
had not been broken. up long ago for mile- 
stones, and road mending, than that it: still 
stands ? 


“Salisbury, so celebrated for its spires and 
windows,” was duly lionised, and then the 
party went to Wilton, where they seem to 
have been almost bewildered with the fine 
paintings and other curiosities. A severe 
Beau Nash before their eyes—in soiled travel-|jolting on their return, so took away the 
ling attire ; but the ladies in silk mantuas,| appetite of the sight-seers, and rendered one 
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of their number so ill, that we are told they 
all made avery bad dinner. On their arrival 
at Romsey in the evening, we are, however, 
happy to find that they made a good supper 
on eels, boiled chickens, and a couple of lob- 
sters, together with good wine. Having 
carefully inquired of . Johnson, the ex- 
cellent landlord, the way they should take 
from Romsey to Gosport, and moreover 
having engaged a guide, they set out; but 
parting with the latter too soon, “we 
came to a large common, where we mis- 
took our road, and wandered about.” How 
curious these repeated engagements of guides, 
and mistakes as to the way, seem to us! 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine only a month 
or two after this tour was made, we find a 
short journal of a visit to the lakes, when 
the travellers, after visiting the notabilities 
of Derbyshire, breakfasted the next morning 
at Manchester, dined at Wigan, and, “ passing 
through Preston, we were led out of the way 
by the guide, till it was quite dark, and we 
wandered about all night, and over many 
strange places, and had several disagreeable 
falls with our horses, but at last arrived safe 
* at Lancaster by the dawn of day.” 

Not quite so bewildered were our excursion 
train on the wilds of Hampshire. Some 
country folk at length put them in the right 
way, and they reached Wickham with appe- 
tites remarkably keen. Happily, there was 
a good dinner at hand to satisfy them; and 
then, with only two or three chances of over- 
turning, they arrived at Gosport. 

It is amusing to perceive the distaste of 
these worthy people to sea-port towns. 
According to their experience, the inns were 
indifferent, the cooking bad; neither would 
the streets permit the stately procession 
of ladies and gentlemen two and two, 
like the Parade at Bath. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the navy and of 
brave Admiral Vernon, and our invincible 
Hawke, and the comparative unpopularity of 
the land service in the reign of George the 
Second, it is amusing to perceive how, after 
all, the sea, and the shipping, and the gallant 
tar, were alike looked upon as something un- 
pleasantly out of the common. Gentle zephyrs 
were the fashion then, not rude Boreas ; equi- 
pages drawn by four or six long-tailed horses, 
not the light barque. How could powdered, 
periwiged, stiff-skirted, high-heeled gentle- 
men, whose very walk was regulated by the 
stop-watch, feel aught of sympathy with the 
sailor, wild as the breezes, and rough as the 
shingles of his chosen element? Thus, al- 
though the bad cooking had certainly some 
share, we find our pleasure party —after 
visiting the sights of Cosport and Ports- 
mouth—after marvelling at the batteries, and 
surveying doubtless with no slight wonder 
Admiral Warren’s flagship, the Invincible— 

et preparing to depart on their homeward 
journey with little regret. 

Petersfield, Lippock, Cobham, and lastly 


(Conducted by 


Richmond, where a number of London friends 
and relatives had been invited to meet them, 
| were the last stages of this memorable jour- 
| ney,and occupied two days—a joyful meeting; 
|for “we dined together with great pleasure, 
| recounted some of the incidents of our travels, 
}and inquired into the state of our absent 
friends, who were, thank God, all well ; so, 
| after tea, we set out for our respective places 
| of abode in this great city.” 

Here, on the morrow, the unpacking being 
‘completed, the ladies received the visits 
and congratulations of their neighbours 
(on their safe return, after the perils of 
| their long journey ; while the gentlemen, at 
the Amsterdam Coffee-house, received the 
welcomes of their friends, and, deep in diseus- 
sion of the Pelham administration aud the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, almost forgot that 
|they had been ruralising for five long 
weeks, as members of a family little excursion 
train. 

Two, however, did not forget their journey ; 
cousin Sam, who became sober and senti- 
mental, and soon after took a wife ; and the 
writer, who pleasantly amused his leisure the 
following week by detailing at length this 
Family Excursion in Seventeen Hundred and 
Forty-eight. 





WHAT MAY BE OURS. 


Trou that dost pine, indeed, 

For wealth more precious than rich gems or gold, 

Learn how to seek it ere thy heart grows cold; 
And take this for thy creed ;— 

Not who love us, but whom we love are ours. 

So shalt thou know thy yet undreamed-of powers. 
Be thine no doubting mind; 

More than thine eager hands can grasp, 

More than thine outstretched .arms can clasp, 
Thou needest, and shalt find. 

Thy treasure shall be countless and unknown ; 

For, all it loves, the heart doth make its own. 


Thou shalt break off the chains 
That bind thee to the present ; for, though Time, 
Between us and his elder-born, uprears, 
Like a huge bulwark, days and months and years, 
The bond of brotherhood remains ; 
And o’er that towering wall we, if we will, can climb. 
Thus, more than those who share 
With thee the gentle air, 
Shall yield to the strong magic of the spell 
That lies in love, and in thy heart shall dwell. 


And distance shall not limit thy deep love, 
If from the human flowers that flourish there 
Some wanderer chance, like Noah's gentle deve, 
To thee a token of their bloom to bear. 
Far-off their home may be, 
Beneath the glory of an eastern sky, 
Or where bright isles amid blue waters lie 
And thou may’st never see 
The forms that are their spirits’ earthly shrine ; 
But oh! if thou canst love them, they are thine. 
Yes! thine to joy in, thine to prize, 
To weep for—if dark years 
Should dim the light that on them lies— 
But they are worth thy tears ! 
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And as within thy heart thy treasure grows, 

Think whence all good, all truth, all beauty flows ; 

For Love, th’ adoptive spirit, was not given 

To find all wealth on earth, and seek for none in 
heaven. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 
—+— 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
Ir needed the pretty light papering of the 


rooms to reconcile them to Milton. It needed | 


more—more that could not be had. The thick 
yellow November fogs had come on ; and the 
view of the plain in the valley made by 
the sweeping bend of the river, all 
shut out when Mrs. Hale arrived af hey new 
home. Mi ste 
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felt inclined to sit down in a stupor of despair. 
The heavy smoky air hung about her bed. 
room, which occupied the long narrow pro- 
jection at the back of the house. The window 
pene at the side of the oblong looked to the 

lank wall of a similar projection, not above 
ten feet distant. It loomed through the fog 
like a great barrier to hope. Inside the room 
everything was in confusion. All their efforts 
had been directed to make her mother’s room 
comfortable. Margaret sat down on a box, 
the direction card upon which struck her as 
having been written at Helstone—beautiful, 


| beloved Helstone! She lost herself in dismal 


thought: but at last she determined to take 
hermind away from the present; and suddenly 
remembered that she had a letter from 
Edith which she had only half read in the 
bustle of the morning. It was to tell of their 
arrival at Corfu; their voyage along the 


Margaret and Dixon had been at work for! Mediterranean—their music, and dancing on 
two days, uvpacking and arranging, but! board ship; the gay new life opening upon 


everything inside the house still looked in 
disorder ; and outside a thick fog crept up to 
the very windows, and was driven in to every 
open door in choking white wreaths of un- 
wholesome mist. 

“Oh, Margaret! are we to live here?” 
| asked Mrs. Hale in blank dismay. 
Margaret’s heart echoed the dreariness of 
| the tone in which this question was put. She 
| could scarcely command herself enough to say, 
| “Oh, the fogs in London are sometimes far 
worse !” 

“But then you knew that London itself, 
_ and friends lay behind it. Here—well! 
| we are desolate. Oh Dixon, what a place 
| this is!” 
“ Indeed, ma’am, I’m sure it will be your 
| death before long, and then I know who'll— 

stay! Miss Hale that’s far too heavy for you 
to lift.” 

“Not at all, thank you, Dixon,” replied 
Margaret, coldly. “The best thing we can 
do for mamma is to get her room quite ready 


for her to go to bed, while I go and bring her 
| @ > of coffee.” 
r. Hale was 
equally came u 
“ Margaret, I do believe this is an unhealthy 


ually out of spirits, and 

n Margaret for sympathy. 
lace. Only suppose that your mother’s 
1ealth or yours hould suffer. I wish I had 
gone into some country place in Wales ; this 
is really terrible,” said he, going up to the 
window, 

There was no comfort to be given. They 
were settled in Milton, and must endure 
smoke and fogs for a season; indeed, all 
other life seemed shut out from them by as 
thick a fog of circumstance, Only the day 
before Mr. Hale had been reckoning up with 
dismay how much their removal and fortnight 


at Heston had cost, and he found it had| 


absorbed nearly all his little stock of ready 
money. No! here they were, and here they 
must remain. 

At night when Margaret realised this, she 


her; her house with its trellised balcony, 
and its views over white cliffs and deep 
blue sea. 

Edith wrote fluently and well, if not graphi- 
cally. She could not only seize the salient 
and characteristic points of a scene, but she 
could enumerate enough of indiscriminate 

articulars for Margaret to make it out for 

erself. Captain Lennox and another lately 
married officer shared a villa, high up on the 
beautiful precipitous rocks overhanging the 
sea. Their days, late as it was in the year, 
seemed spent in boating or land pic-nics ; all 
out-of-doors — pleasure-seeking and glad, 
Edith’s life seemed like the deep vault of blue 
sky above her, free—utterly free from fleck or 
cloud. Her husband had to attend drill, and 
she, the most musical officer’s wife there, had 
to copy the new and popular tunes out of the 
most recent English music, for the benefit of 
the bandmaster ; those seemed their most 
severe and arduous duties. She expressed an 
affectionate hope that if the regiment stopped 
another year at Corfu, Margaret might come 
out and pay her a long visit. She asked 
Margaret if she remembered the day twelve- 
month on which she, Edith, wrote—how it 
rained all day long in Harley Street ; and 
how she would not put on her new gown to 
go to a stupid dinner, and get it all wet and 
splashed in going to. the carriage ; and how 
at that very dinner they had first met Captain 
Lennox. 

Yes! Margaret remembered it well. Edith 
and Mrs. Shaw had gonetodinner. Margaret 
had joined the party in the evening. The 
stalin of the plentiful luxury of all the 
arrangements, the! stately handsomeness of 
the furniture, the size of the house, the 
peaceful untroubled ease of the visitors—all 
came vividly before her in strange contrast to 
the present time. The smvoth sea of that old 
life closed up without a mark left to tell where 
they had all beea. The habitual dinners, the 


calls, the shoppix.g. the dancing evenings, were 
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all. going on, going ow for ever, though her| So most of the manufacturers placed: their 
Aunt Shaw and Edith were no longer there ;}sons in sucking situations at fourteen or 
and she, of course, was even less:missed, She | fifteen years of age, unsparingly cutting away 
doubted:if any one of that old set ever thought | all off-shoots in the direction of literature or 
of her, except: ury Lennox. He: too, slie| high mental cultivation, in hopes of throwing 
knew, would strive to forget: her, because of all the strength and vigour of the plant into 
the pain she had caused him. She had heard | commerce. Still there were some wiser 
him often boast of his power of putting any| parents; and some young men, who had 
disagreeable thought far away from him.|sense enough to perceive their own defi- 
Then she penetrated farther into what might | ciencies, and strive to remedy them. Nay, 
have been. If she had cared for him as a|there were a few no longer youths, but men 
lover, and had accepted him, and this:change | in the prime of life, who had the stern wisdom 
in her father’s opinions and consequent station |to acknowledge their own ignorance, and to 
had taken place, she could not doubt but that | learn late what they should have learnt early, 
it would have been impatiently received by | Mr. Thornton was perhaps the oldest of Mr, 
Mr. Lennox. It was a bitter mortification to | Hale’s pupils. He was. certainly the favour- 
her in one sense; but she could bear it|ite. Mr. Hale got into the habit of quotin 


patiently, because she knew her father's 
purity of purpose, and that strengthened her | 
to endure his errors, grave and serious. though | 
in her estimation they were. But the fact of | 
the world esteeming her father degraded, in | 
its rough wholesale judgment, would have 
oppressed and irritated Mr: Lennox. As she 
realised what might have been, she grew to 
be thankful for what ‘was. They were at the 
lowest now ; they could not be worse. Edith’s 
astonishment and her Aunt Shaw's. dismay 
would have to be: met bravely, when their 
letters came. So Margaret rose up, and | 
began slowly to undress herself, feeling the 
full luxury of acting leisurely, late as it was, 





his opinions so frequently, and with sue 
regard that it became a little domestic joke 
to wonder what time during the hour ap- 
pointed for instruction could be given to 
absolute learning, so much of it appeared to 
have been spent in conversation: 

Margaret rather encouraged this light 
merry way of viewing her father’s acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Thornton; because she felt that 
her mother was inclined to look upon this new 
friendship of her husband’s with jealous eyes. 
As long as his time had' been solely oceupied 
with his books and his parishioners, as at 
Helstone, she had appeared to care little if 
she saw much of him or not ; but now that 


after all the past hurry of the day. She: fell he looked eagerly forward to each renewal of 
asleep, hoping for some brightness, either | his intercourse with Mr. Thornton, she seemed 
internal or external. But if she had known hurt and annoyed, as if he were slighting her 
how long it would be. before the brightness | companionship for the first time. Mr. Hale’s 
came, her heart would have sunk low down. | over-praise had the-usual effect of over-praise 
The time of the year was most unpropitious | upon his auditors ; they were alittle inclined 











to health as well as to spirits. Her mother | 
caught a severe cold, and Dixon herself was | 
evidently not well, although Margaret could 
not. insult her more than by trying to save 
her; or by taking any care of her, They 
could hear of no girl to assist her; all were 
at work in the: faetories:; at least those who 
applied were well scolded by Dixon for think- 
ing that such as‘they could ever be trusted to 
work in a gentleman’s: house, So they had 
to keep a charwoman in almost constant 
employ. Margaret longed to send for-Char- 
lotte ; but. besides: the objection of her being | 
a better servant than they could now afford 
to keep, the distance was too great. 

Mr. Hale met with several pupils, recom- 
mended to him by Mr. Bell, or by the more 
immediate influence of Mr: Thornton. They | 
were mostly of the age when many boys | 
would be still at school, but, according to the | 
prevalent and apparently well-founded notions 
of Milton, to make a lad into a good trades- 
man he must be caught young, and aceli- 
mated to the life of the mill, or office, 
or warehouse. If he were sent to even the 
Scotch universities he came back unsettled 
for commercial pursuits ; how much more'so 
if he went to Oxford or Cambridge, where he 





could not be entered till he. was. eighteen? | 


to rebel against Aristides: being always called 
the Just. 

After a quiet lifé in a country parsonage 
for more than twenty years, there was some- 
thing dazzling to Mr, Hale in the energy 
which conquered’ immense difficulties with 
ease; the power of the machinery of Milton 
the power of the men of’ Milton, impressed 
him with a sense of grandeur, which he 
yielded to without caring-to inquire into the 
details:of its exercise. But Margaret went 
less abroad, among machinery and men ; saw 
less: of power in its public: effect, and, as it 
happened, she was thrown with one or two 
of those who, in all measures affecting masses 
of people, must be acute sufferers for the 
good of many. The question always is, Has 
everything been done to make the suffering of 
these exceptionsas small as possible ? Or, in 
the triumph of the crowded procession, have 
the helpless been trampled on, instead of being 
gently lifted aside out of the roadway of the 
conqueror, whom they have no power to 
accompany on his: march ? 

It so happened that it fell to Margaret's 
share to have to look out for a servant to assist 
Dixon, who had at first undertaken to find just 
the person she wanted to do all the rough 
work ofthe house. But Dixon’sideas of helpful 
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girls were founded on the recollection of'tidy | perfect repose, as she stood listening to, or 
elder scholars at Helstone school, who were | watching any of the wild creatures who sang 
only too proud ~~ be gy > ei Ne nae in oe ee seen or are -_ — — 
arsonage on a busy day, and treate rs. | keen bright eyes from the low brushwood or 
Dixon with all the respect, and a good deal tangled furze. It wasa trial to come down 
more of fright, than they paid to Mr. and | from om motion or such stillness, only 
Mrs. Hale. Dixon was not unconseious. of | guided by her own sweet will, to the even 
this awed reverence which was given to her ; | and decorous pace necessary in streets, But 
nor did she dislike it ; it flattered her mueh | she could have laughed at herself for mindin 
as Louis the Fourteenth was flattered by his | this change, if it had not been accompanie 
courtiers shading their eyes from the dazzling | by what was a more serious annoyance, 
light of his presenee, But nothing short of| The side of the town on which Crampton 
her faithful love for Mrs. Hale could have | lay was. especially a thoroughfare for the 
made her endure the rough independent way | factory people. In, the back streets around 
in which all the Milton girls who made|them there were many, mills, out of which 














| application for the servant’s place replied to 
her inquiries respecting their qualifications. 
They even went the length of questioning her 
back again ; having doubts and fears of their 
| own as to the solvency of'a family who lived 
| in a house of thirty pounds a-year, and yet 
| gave themselves airs, and kept two servants, 
| one of them so very high and mighty. Mr 
Hale was no longer looked upon as vicar of 
Helstone, but asa man who only spent at a 
certain rate. Margaret was weary and 
impatient of the accounts which Dixon per- 
etually brought to Mrs. Hale of the be- 
Solem of these. would-be servants. Not 
but what Margaret was repelled by the rough 
uncourteous manners. of these people; not 
but what she shrunk with fastidious pride 
from their hail-fellow accost, and severely 
resented their unconcealed curiosity as to the 
| means and position of any family who lived 
in Milton, and yet were not engaged in trade 
of some kind. But the more Margaret felt 
impertinence, the more likely she was to be 
silent on the subject ; and, at any rate, if she 
took upon herself to make inquiry for a 
servant, she could spare her mother the 
recitul of all her disappointments and fancied 
or real insults. 

Margaret accordingly went up and down 


to butchers and grocers, seeking for a non- | 


pareil of a girl; and lowering: her hopes and 
expectations, every week, as she found the 
difficulty of meeting with any one in a manu- 


facturing town who did. not prefer the better | 


wages and greater independence of working 
in a mill, It was.something of a trial to 
Margaret to go: out by herself in this busy 
bustling, place. Mars, Shaw’s ideas of pro- 
priety and her own. helpless dependence on 
others, had always made her insist that a 
footman should. accompany Edith and Mar- 
garet if they went beyond Harley Street or 
the immediate: neighbourhood, The: limits 
by which this rule of her aunt’s had cireum- 
scribed Margaret’s independence had been 
silently rebelled against. at the time: and 
she had doubly enjoyed the free walks and 
rambles of her forest life, from the contrast 
which they presented: She went along there 
with a bounding fearless step, that occa- 
sionally broke out into a run, if she were in 
® hurry, and occasionally was. stilled into 


poured streams. of men and women two 
lor three. times a day. Until Margaret had 
| learnt the times of their ingress and egress 
she was very unfortunate in constantly falling 
in with them. They came rushing along, 
with bold fearless faces, and loud laughs and 
| jests, particularly aimed at all those who 
‘appeared to be above them in rank or 
|station. The tones. of their unrestrained 
voices, and their carelessness. of all common 
rules of street politeness, frightened Mar- 
_garet alittle at first. The girls, with their 
/rough but not unfriendly freedom, would 
| comment'on her dress, even touch her shawl 
or gown to ascertain the exact material ; 
nay, once or twice she, was. asked questions 
relative to somearticle which they particularly 
admired. There wassuch a simple reliance 
on her womanly sympathy with their love of 
dress, and on her kindliness, that she gladly 
replied to these inquiries as soon as she 
understood them; and half-smiled back at 
their remarks, She did not mind meetin 
any number of girls, loud-spoken po 
‘boisterous though they might be. But she 
| alternately dreaded and fired up against the 
workmen, who.commented not on her dress, 
but on her loeks, in the: same: open fearless 
manner. She, who had hitherto. felt that 
even the most refined remark on her personal 
appearance was an imypertinence; had to 
endure undisguised admivation from these 
out-spoken men. But. the very: out-spoken- 
nese marked: their innecence of any intention 
| to hurt her delicacy, as: she would have per- 
|ceived if she had been less frightened by 
the disorderly tumult. Out of her fright 
came a flash of indignation which made 
her face searlet, and her dark eyes gather 
flame, as she heard some of their speeches, 
| Yet there were other sayings of theirs, 
which, when she reached the quiet. safety 
\of home, amused her even while they 
irritated her. 

For instance, one day, after she had passed 
a number of men, several, of whom had paid 
her the not unusual compliment. of wishing 
she was their sweetheart, one of the lingerers 
added, “ Your bonny face, my lass, makes the 
day look brighter.” And another day, as 
she was unconsciously smiling at some passing 
thought, she was addressed by a poorly- 
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dressed, middle-aged workman, with “ You 
may well smile, my lass; many a one would 
smile to have such a bonny face.” This 
man looked so care-worn that Margaret 
could not help giving him an answering 
smile, glad to think that her looks, such as 
they were, should have had the power to call 
up a pleasant thought. He seemed to under- 
stand her acknowledging glance, and a silent 
recognition was established between them 
whenever the chances of the day brought 
them across each other’s paths. They had 
never exchanged a word ; nothing had been 
said but that first compliment ; yet somehow 
Margaret looked upon this man with more 
interest than upon any one else in Milton. 
Once or twice, on Sundays, she saw him 
walking with a girl, evidently his daughter, 
and, if possible, still more unhealthy than he 
was himself. 

One day Margaret and her father had been 
as far as the fields that lay around the 
town; it was early spring, and she had 
gathered some of the hedge and. ditch 
flowers, dog-violets, lesser celandines, and 
the like, with an unspoken lament in her 
heart for the sweet profusion of the South. 
Her father had left her to go into Milton on 
some business; and on the road home she 
met her humble friends. The girl looked 
wistfully at the flowers, and, acting on a 
sudden impulse, Margaret offered them to 
her. Her pale blue eyes lightened up as she 
took them, and her father spoke for her. 

“Thank yo, Miss. Betsy ‘ll think a deal 
o’ them flowers; that hoo will; and I shall 
think a deal o’ yor kindness, Yo’re not of 
this country, I reckon?” 

“No!” said Margaret, half sighing. “I 
come from the South—from Hampshire,” she 
continued, a little afraid of wounding his con- 
sciousness of ignorance if she used a name 
which he did not understand. 

“That’s beyond London, I reckon? And 
I come fra’ Burnley-ways, and forty mile to 
th’ north. And yet, yo see, North and 
South has both met and made kind o’ friends 
in this big smoky place.” 

Margaret had slackened her pace to walk 
alongside of the man and his daughter, whose 
steps were regulated by the feebleness of the 
latter. She now spoke to the girl, and there 
was a sound of tender pity in the tone of her 
voice as she did so that went right to the 
heart of the father. 

“T am afraid you are not very strong.” 

“ No,” said the girl, “nor never will be.” 

€ Spring is coming,” said Margaret, as if to 
suggest pleasant hopeful thoughts. 

“Spring nor summer will do me good,” 
said the girl ey 

Margaret looked up at the man, almost ex- 
pecting some contradiction from him, or at least 
some remark that would modify his daughter’s 
utter hopelessness. But, instead, he added— 

“T’m afeared hoo speaks truth. I’m afeared 
hoo’s too far gone in a waste.” 


“T shall have a spring where I’m borne 
to, and flowers, and amaranths, and shining 
robes besides.” 

“ Poor lasa, poor lass!” said her father in a 
low tone. “I’m none so sure o’ that; but 
it’s a comfort to thee, poor lass, poor lass, 
Poor father ! it’ll be soon.” 

Margaret was shocked by his words— 
shocked but not repelled; rather attracted 
and interested. 

“ Where do you live? Ithink we must be 
neighbours, we meet so often on this road.” 

“We put up at nine, Frances Street, second 
turn to th’ left at after yo’ve past th’ 
Goulden Dragon.” 

“And your name? 
that.” 

“I’m none ashamed of my name. It’s 
Nicholas Higgins. Hoo’'s called Bessy Hig- 
gins. Whatten yo’ asking for?” | 

Margaret was surprised at this last ques- 
tion, for at Helstone it would have been an | 
understood thing, after the inquiries she had | 
made, that she intended to come and call | 
upon any poor neighbour whose name and 
habitation she had asked for. 

“T thought—I meant to come and see you.’ 
She suddenly felt rather shy of offering the | 
visit, without having any reason to give for | 
her wish to make it, beyond a kindly interest | 
in a stranger. It seemed all at once to take | 
the shape of an impertinence on her part; | 
she send thde meaning too in the man’s eyes. 

“T’m none so fond of having strange folk | 
in my house.” But then relenting, as he saw | 
her heightened colour, he added, “ Yo’re a 
foreigner, as one may say, and maybe don't 
know many folk here, and yo’ve given my 
wench here flowers out of yo’r own hand ;— 
yo may come if yo like.” 

Margaret was half-amused, half-nettled at 
this answer. She was not sure if she would 
go where permission was given so like a 
favour conferred. But when they came to 
the town into Frances Street, the girl stopped 
a minute, and said, 

“Yo'll not forget yo’re to come and see us.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the father, impatiently, 
“hoo’ll come. Hoo’sa bit set up now, because 
hoo thinks I might ha’ spoken more civilly; 
but hoo’ll think better on it, and come. I can 
read her proud bonny face like a book. Come 
along, Bess; there’s the mill bell ringing.” 

Margaret went home, wondering at her 
new friends, and smiling at the man’s in- 
sight into what had been passing in her mind. 
From that day Milton became a brighter 
place to her. It was not the long, bleak 
sunny days of spring, nor yet was it that 
time was reconciling her to the town of her 
habitation. It was that in it she had found 
a human interest. 


I must not forget 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Tue day after this meeting with Higgins 
and his daughter, Mr. Hale came upstairs 
into the little drawing-room at an unusual 
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hour. He went up to different objects in the 

| room, as if ae them, but Margaret 
saw that it was merely a nervous trick—a 
way of putting off something he wished, yet 
feared to say. Out it came at last— 

“My dear! I’ve asked Mr. Thornton to 
come to tea to-night.” 

Mrs. Hale was leaning back in her easy 
chair, with her eyes shut, and an expression 
of pain on her face which had become 
habitual to her of late. But she roused up 
into querulousness at this speech of her hus- 
band’s. 

“Mr. Thornton !—and to-night! What in 
the world does the man want to come here 
for? And Dixon is washing my muslins and 
laces, and there is no soft water with these 
horrid east winds, which I suppose we shall 
have all the year round in Milton.” 

“The wind is veering round, my dear,” 

_ said Mr. Hale, looking out at the smoke, 
which drifted right from the east, only he did 
not yet understand the points of the compass, 
and rather arranged them ad libitum, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

“Don’t tell me!” said Mrs, Hale, shudder- 
ing up, and wrapping her shawl about her 

_ still more closely. “ But, east or west wind, 
I suppose this man comes.” 

“Oh, mamma; that shows you never saw 
Mr. Thornton. He looks like a person who 
would enjoy battling with every adverse 
thing he could meet with—enemies, winds, or 

_ circumstances, The more it rains and blows, 
the more certain we are to have him. But I 
will go and help Dixon. Iam getting to be 

| a famous clear-starcher. And he won’t want 
| any amusement beyond talking to papa. 
| Papa, Iam really longing to see the Pythias 
| to your Damon. You know I never saw him 
| but once, and then we were so puzzled to 

| know what to say to each other that we did 

| not get on particularly well.” 

| “JT don’t know that you would ever like 


| him, or think him agreeable, Margaret. He 


J}) is not a lady’s man.” 

| Margaret wreathed her throat in a scornful 
curve. 

“T don’t particularly admire ladies’ men, 
papa. But Mr. Thornton comes here as your 
friend—as one who has appreciated you—” 
oe only person in Milton,” said Mrs. 

e. 


“So we will give him a welcome, and some 
cocoa-nut cakes. Dixon will be flattered if 
we ask her to make some; and I will under- 
take to iron your caps, mamma.” 

Many a time that morning did Margaret 
wish Mr. Thornton far enough away. She 
| had planned other employments for herself : 

a letter to Edith, a good piece of Dante, a 
visit to the Higginses. But, instead, she ironed 
away, listening to Dixon’s complaints, and 
only hoping that by an excess of sympathy 
she might prevent her from carrying the 
recital of her sorrows to Mrs. Hale. Every 
now and then Margaret had to remind her- 
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self of her father’s regard for Mr. Thornton 
to subdue the irritation of weariness that was 
stealing over her, and bringing on one of the 
bad headaches to which she had lately become 
liable. She could hardly speak when she sat 
down at last, and told her mother that she 
was no longer Peggy the laundry-maid, but 
Margaret Hale, the lady. She meant this 
speech for a little joke, and was vexed enough 
with her busy tongue when she found her 
mother taking it seriously. 

“Yes! if any one had told me, when I was 
Miss Beresford, and one of the belles of the 
county, that a child of mine would have to 
stand half a day, in a little poky kitchen, 
working away like any servant, that we 
might prepare properly for the reception of a 
tradesman, and that this tradesman should 
be the only—” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Margaret, lifting 
herself up, “don’t punish me so for a careless 
speech. I don’t mind ironing, or any kind 
of work, for you and papa. I am myself 
a@ born and bred lady through it all, even 
though it comes to scouring a fluor, or wash- 
ing dishes. I am tired now, just for a little 
while ; but in half an hour I shall be ready 
to do the same over again. And as to Mr. 
Thornton’s being in trade, why he can’t help 
that now, poor fellow. I don’t suppose his 
education would fit him for much else.” 
Margaret lifted herself slowly up, and went 
to her own room ; for just now she could not 
bear much more. 

In Mr. Thornton’s house, at this very same 
time a similar, yet different, scene was going 
on. A large-boned lady, long past middle 
age, sat at work in a grim handsomely-far- 
nished dining-room. Her features, like her 
frame, were strong and massive, rather than 
yer Her ‘face moved slowly from one 
decided expression to another equally decided. 
There was no great variety in her counte- 
nance ; but those who looked at it once, gene- 
rally looked at it again; even the passers-by 
in the street, half-turned their heads to gaze 
an instant longer at the firm, severe, digni- 
fied woman, who never gave way in street- 
courtesy, or paused in her straight-onward 
course to the clearly defined end which she 
proposed to herself. 

She was handsomely dressed in stout black 
silk, of which not a thread was worn or dis- 
coloured. She was mending a large, long 
table-cloth of the finest texture, holding it up 
against the light occasionally to discover thin 
places, which required her delicate care. There 
was not a book about in the room, with the 
exception of Matthew Henry’s Bible Com- 
mentaries, six volumes of which lay in the 
centre of the massive side-board, flanked by 
‘a tea-urn on one side, a lamp on the 
jother. Insome remote apartment, there was 
exercise upon the piano going on. Some one 
was practising up a morgeau de salon, play- 
ing it very rapidly, every third note, on an 
average, being either indistinct, or wholly 
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missed out, and the Joud chords at the end 
being half of them false, bat not the less sa- 
tisfactory to the performer. Mrs. ‘Thornton 
heard a step, like her own in its decisive cha- 
racter, pass the dining-room door. 

“John! Is that you?” 

Her son opened the door, and showed 
himself. 

“ What has brought you home so early? I 
thought you were going to tea with that 
friend of Mr. Bell’s ; that Mr. Hale.” 

“So Iam, mother. I am come home to 
dress!” 

“Dress! humph! When I was a girl, 
young men were satisfied with dressing 
once ina day. Whyshould you dress to go 
and take a cup of tea with an old parson?” 

“Mr. Hale is a gentleman, and his wife 
and daughter are ladies,” 

“ Wifeand daughter! Do they teach too ? 
What do they do? You have never men- 
tioned them.” 

“No! mother, because I have never seen 
Mrs. Hale ; I have only seen Miss Hale for 
half an hour.” 

“Take care you don’t get caught by a pen- 
niless girl, John.” 

“T am not easily caught, mother, as I 
think you know. But I must not have Miss 
Hale spoken of in that way, which, you know, 
is offensive to me. I never was aware of any 
young lady trying to catch me yet, nor do I 
believe that any one has ever given them- 
selves that useless trouble.” : 

Mrs. Thornton did not choose to yield the 
point to her son ; or else she had, in general, 
pride enough for her sex. 

“Well! I only say, take care. Perhaps 
our Milton girls have too much spirit and 

ood feeling to go angling after husbands ; 

ut this Miss Hale comes out of the aristo- 
cratic counties, where, if all tales be true, 
rich husbands are reckoned prizes.” 

Mr. Thornton’s brow :contracted, and :he 
came a step forward into the room. 

“Mother” (with a short scornful laugh), 
“you will make me confess, The only time 1 
saw Miss Hale, she treated me with a haughty 
civility which had a strong flavour of con- 
tempt in it. She held therself.aloof from me 
as if she had. been a queen,iand I her humble, 
unwashed vassal. Be easy, mother.” 

“No! Lam not easy, nor content either. 
What business had she, a renegade clergy- 
man’s daughter, to turn up her nose at you ! 
I would dress for none of them—a saucy set ! 
if I were you.” As he was leaving the room 
he said :— 

“Mr. Hale is good, and gentle, and learned. 
He is not saucy. As for Mrs. Hale, I wali 
tell you what she is like to-night, if you care 
to hear.” He shut the door, and was gone. 

“ Despise my son! treat him as her vassal, 
indeed! Humph! I should like to know 
where she could find such another! Boy 
and man, he’s the noblest stoutest heart I 
ever knew. I don’t:care if lam his mother; 
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'I ean see what's what, and not be blind, 
I know what Fanny is; and I know what 
John is. Despise him! I hate her!” 


NOTES FROM THE LEBANON, 


Vinws of Eastern life by an Eastern must | 
needs be very different from what we read in 
ordinary books of travels, though not | 
necessarily more true. ‘The art of obser | 
vation requires to be cultivated like all other 
arts ; otherwise it gives but a series of im. | 
pressions as different from reality and from | 
one another as the thistle from the cedar, | 
This comparison is suggested by tue title of a | 
book which has told us many pleasant things | 
about the Lebanon country,—a country | 
which always has, and always will interest 
everybody—even if its associations come ‘to 
be forgotten. Its beauty will outlast most 
empires, and so indeed seem to do some of | 
its cedars, for we are bound to believe that 
some of the trees which shade its green 
swards budded green through the earth when | 
the first stone of the Temple of Jerusalem | 
was laid. Mr. Risk Allah, at any :rate, in- 
forms us 80, on what seemed to him good 
authority. 

It is curious to read an autobiographical 
narrative written expressly for English readers 
by:an Eastern. Mr. Risk’s good taith cannot 
be doubted, so it is: worth going back with him 
to the fountain of his recollections at Shuay- 
fat, a village situated in oneof the upper valleys 
ofthe Lebanon. His uncle iskatib or clerk to 
the famous Emir Beshir; his father only 
comes there during the warm months. The 
favourite place of resort is the top of 4 
hill, where the family. indulges in reading 
the Bible, with the accompaniment of 
smoking. Fancy the Sheikh Faris Biridi 
sitting pipe in hand, on an old stone, with 
his nephew and servants around him, now 
closing his eyes in attention to what he 
heard, now gazing over a ‘scene than which 
few are more beautiful even in that beauti- 
ful land, listening to the Kital Mukaddas, 
and taking especial delight im the hundred 
and fourth Psalm! Weare reminded of the 
patriarchs, who, however, knew neither coffee 
nor tobacco. ‘Lhis is Shuay-fat, with its neat 
cottages buried in mulberry, orange, lemon, 
apricot, and olive-trees, with vines trailing 
everywhere, and « columnar poplar rising 
at intervals, People are moving about 
looking small and close under, as from the 
Monument. Mr. Risk whistles, and the doge 
wag their tails in recognition, and bar 





The mountains take up the echo, and it dies 
away over the plains beyond, where the cattle 
and sheep are grazing, and where streams of 
water springing cool from embowered glens 


go glancing in the sunlight. The meadows 
are bespangled with blue and crimson | 
flowers ; and beyond them is the blue sea, | 
with here and there a patch of deeper blue 
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where ‘the breeze sportively ruffles the 
waters. 
Such is the land where Risk Allah began 
his life of thought. He is fond of it, and 
raises it even for what it does not possess. 
fe is a genuine Oriental, and has travelled 
only to learn the imestimable superivrity of 
his own country, except in matters of faith. 
He does not say as much, but we feel this 
tone everywhere, and it makes his book ‘more 
eable to read. How he expatiates qn the 
delights of Syrian cookery! Here comes the 
large iron cauldron filled with razz mafalfal 
or peppered rice; the food is ladled out in 
rtions, enough to each, and ‘no waste. 
Phen there is a dish of stewed meat ‘and 
vegetables; or of the egg vegetable, or 
vegetable marrow, sliced and fried in oil, 
with cucumbers, lettuces, radishes, and young 
onions. A servant stands at the door ‘to 
invite any wayfarer who may pass, ‘to enter 
and partake. The national dish of kabbeh 
sometimes supersedes everything for supper. 
Delicious, exclaims Mr. Risk; odious, say 
most travellers. We side with the latter ; 
but tastes differ ; and may every Syrian con- 
tinue to enjoy his mixture of dried boiled 
wheat, suet, meat, pepper, salt, and red 
| chilies, and fancy it unequalled in the 
world ! 
| But, people do not spend all ‘their lives 
| eating kabbeh in the mountains of Lebanon. 
Business calls them to Beyrout sometimes. 
Risk Allah is there with his father one night, 
when a tumult arises—shrieks and lamenta- 
tions, mixed with the startling sound of fire- 
arms. A Greek pirate vessel has landed its 
crew for the purpose of slaughter and _pil- 
lage; and the ‘whole timid population, 
without a thought of resistance, begins to fly 
away by the Bale Yacoob. Noone pauses to 
inquire the cause of the alarm. All the 
people huddle on the summit of one of the 
neighbouring hills until dawn, and then dis- 
perse throughout the country. For the 
next few weeks, the Lebanon district is inun- 
dated by the seared refugees from Beyrout. 
The pirates plundered and murdered to their 
hearts’ content, and on leaving fired the town 
in several places, 
' These matters are coon ‘forgotten in the 
East, where there are no newspapers to take 
the government to task for leaving so impor- 
tant a town in so defenceless a position. 
Trade ‘soon revived, and young Risk Allah 
was sent to Damascus in search of ‘a profes- 
sion or employment. The Eastern mercan- 
tile classes are essentially a nation of travel- 
lers, In the course of the early part of their 
lives they generally manage to see more than 
one country, and several capital cities, The 
Moslems go as faras Arabia ; the least enter- 
rising of the Christians make excursions to 
amascus and Aleppo. ‘To the former city 
young Risk went, and of that city he 
declares no pen can give an adequate idea. 
What matter its dark, narrow, and intricate 


streets, its confused crowd of people, camels, 
mules, and donkeys perpetually moving ‘to 
and fro! What matter the first few hours 
of disappointment. Open one of those rough 
and unpolished wooden doors, and your 
admiration will be great. Wealth hides 
itself in the East behind dirty walls. Here 
is a spacious quadrangle paved with marble 
—a splashing fountain in the midst, alive 
with gold fish, and bordered by pretty 
flowers. An arcade surrounded by elegant 
columns runs round three sides ;.on the 
fourth are the lower apartments of the 
house. The cornice is ornamented with 
Arabic inscriptions—texts from Scripture or 
the Koran ; for the manners of the Christian 
inhabitants, except in so far as their religion 
directly influences them, are a direct copy of 
those of the Moslems. In most court-~yards 
ate orange and lemon-trees, with roses and 
warf geraviums round their roots in little 
beds edged with marble. 

Let us enter the Mistaba. Two trellised 
windows overlook a spacious fruit-garden 
behind the house. The floor is of marble, but 
hid by a carpet ; the divan is covered with 
velvet ; pretty ornameuts are disposed here 
and there. Everything invites you to recline 
and sip a cup of coffee, or lazily taste one of 
their saucers of perfumed and candied sweet- 
meats, There is a bubbling sound in the 
adjoining room. Some one ‘learned in the 
enjoyments of life is slowly inhaling a narg- 
hileh. The'fragrance fills the air. You are 
allured thither, and having refreshed ‘your 
mouth by a glass of lemonade, you dream 
away, and luxuriously acknowledge that Da- 
mascus is deed a delightful place. 

The ladies are ungraceful enough in the 
streets, too, as they are all over the Enxst, 
but if they deign to lay aside the izar, and 
the odious black handkerchief;—Mashallah, 
how lovely! Beautiful dark eyes ; eyelashes, 
eyebrows, hair, all black; Grecian noses; 
red, but. slightly pouting lips, dimpled chin, 
oval face, rosy complexion, all the elements 
of ‘an Hastern houri are there. The figure, 
almost ‘always good, is admirably set off by 
the costume adopted. On ‘the head, ‘the 
maiden wears a small red cap, encircled by a 
handsomely flowered handkerchief, over which 
strings of pearls’ and pieces of small gold 
money are tastefully arrenged in festoons, 
In the centre of the red cap ‘is a diamond 
crescent, from which hangs a long golden 
cord, with a blue silk band, usually orna- 
mented with pearls. The vest fits tight, and 
admirably displays the unlaced figure. In 
summer, this vest is of blue or pink satin, 
bordered and fringed with gold lace; in winter, 
of cloth edged with fur. Over the vest, is 
worn a short gray jacket, chastely embroi- 
dered with black silk braid. Then, there is 
the elegant shawl with the long lappets, and 
the large loose trowsers. No wonder that 
Mr. Risk was enchanted, ‘and remained dis- 
posed rather to exalt the costume of Eastern 
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women as compared with that of their West- | 
ern sisters. In another page it is true he no 
longer exalts the advantages of the veil, and | 
speaks of its abandonment as a sign of civili- 
sation ; but this is evidently a concession to | 
our prejudices. He has remained an Eastern | 
in heart; and exerts all his cleverness to 
justify his preference. He even tries to} 
persuade us that love-marriages do occur: 
the opportunity for their occurrence being | 
that up to the age of ten or eleven, girls are 
visible by their future husbands. 

The story of the Jinn and the Scolding Wife 
is worth telling. Yusuf of Aleppo married 
Ankafir for her beauty, and found her to be | 
a very shrew. They fell to quarreling at| 
ence, and to fighting as a matter of course. 
The husband generally got the worst of it; 
and at length was obliged to call a council 
of sage friends to deliberate what was to be 
done. They shook their beards and scratched 
their noses, and decided that parting was the 
only remedy. The oracle had the character 
of the enigma; but Yusuf enlightened by | 
misery, understood that the largest body of 
water in the neighbourhood was the Euphra- 
tes. So he invited his darling gently to take 
a row over that fine river, and unmoved by 
her unusual graciousness, seized the first 
opportunity, tipped over the boat, sent her to 
the bottom, and leaped on shore, feeling a 
better because a happier man. He walked 
along, looking calmly at the silver tide, and 
wondering how many omers of mud had been | 
necessary to stop Ankafir’s mouth for ever. 
Suddenly a damp-looking old customer ap- 
peared coming up the river looking very 
grumpy. “Salam Alaykam !” quoth Yusuf. | 
“ Hold thy tongue, son of a ram,” said the 
stranger. ‘“ What did you send her down 
there for?” Yusuf felt uncomfortable. He! 
knew now that this was the Jinn, or spirit of | 
the water, who had come to complain of| 
having had such a vixen sent into his country. 
The Jinn offered Yusuf the choice of three | 
modes of death as a punishment—hanging, 
tearing to pieces, or impalement. “ Great sir,” | 
said Yusuf, humbly, “if you who are pos- 
sessed of so much power cannot keep her quiet, | 
how can a miserable mortal such as I, your! 
slave?” This remark even made the Jinn 
smile ; he determined to keep out of his own 
dominions, to join fortunes with Yusuf, and to | 
take him by magicto Bagdad. What was re- 
solved was done. On arriving at the great | 
city the Jinn heard that the caliph had a! 
daughter as beautiful as the morning star ; so 
he carelessly said to his new friend ::“ Would | 
you like to have her for a wife?” Yusuf was 
obliged, but knew not how the matter could 
be accomplished. The Jinn showed him it was | 
easy. “ You yourself off for a great | 
hakeem,” said het ** T will coil myself round | 
the girl's neck in the shape of a most venomous , 
snake with two heads. No one shall be able 
to approach but you. Burn this bit of written 
paper, and throw it into the fire. As it is! 
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gradually consumed, so will I gradually dig. 
appear. To gratitude trust the rest; but 
remember never after to cross me in m 
wishes.” The feat was accomplished, onli 
with Eastern rapidity, Yusuf became the son- 
in-law of the caliph. Some time afterwards 
the Jinn took it into his head to fall in love 
with the daughter of the vizier, and, to keep 
her all to himself, wound round her neck in 
shape of a viper. Yusuf was sent for, and 
ordered to exert his curative powers, stimu- 
lated by the promise of sharp lashes if he 
failed. Yusuf appeared trembling in sight of 
the Jinn, believing that in one way or other his 
destruction was certain. Suddenly, however, 
a thought struck him. Stooping forward, he 
whispered in the viper’s ear: “ She is here 
looking fer you.” “Who?” “ Ankafir,” 
“Then I’m off!” So saying, the viper un- 
wound and disappeared, leaving Yusuf with a 
greater reputation than before, and perfeetly 
happy. 

It will be seen from this story that shrews 
have made themselves well-appreciated in the 
East ; and we may add that no Katerina that 
we can imagine approaches by a hundred 
miles to the Syrian virago. Their abuse 
of every object of hatred is appalling, not 
only in language, but in gesture ; and, if well 
worked up, they rarely fail to proceed to 
violent extremities. Mr. Risk is too patriotic 
to remember all this. He dilates with enor- 
mous pleasure on the delights of female 
society. There is a Farah, or feast toward, 
The courtyard is swept, the fountains are 
cleaned out, the flowers are renewed; the 
furniture is dusted ; preparations for smoking 
and sherbet drinking, and sweetmeat eating 
occupy the attention of the mistress of the 
establishment. When all is ready, the musi¢e 
strikes up and announces tothenearest invited 
neighbours that they may come. In they drop, 
the men clad in long, loose silken robes, the 
women enveloped in their white izars, which, 
after a little pressing are thrown aside. 

Music and singing open the amusements; 
but dancing, or rather pantomimic perform- 
ances succeed. The nature of these is well 
known, except that it is perhaps true that in 
these family and friendly meetings Oriental 
ideas of decorum are better complied with 
than we are apt to suspect. At length the 
dancers get tired, and a game of forfeits 
takes its pee then comes a song; then 
a story; the perfumed smoke goes up all 
the while, and sweet drinks nicely cooled 
are handed round; whilst at intervals 
solid refreshments are handed round, After 
all, it is no unpleasant thing to be present at 
these same Farahs, even although the youn 
ladies themselves occasionally take a whi 
of tobacco under pretence of lighting your 
pipe ; and seem to enjoy it too. It is true 
that when they have presented you with a 
cup of coffee they enchant your heart by 
politely kissing your hand, which you have 
no time to withdraw. 
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| so—of the 
| high-minded, slow to anger, terrible yet 


| European frock-coat an 
| with a blue tassel, who writes. sensible, 

straightforward. state papers, reviews Euro- 
| pean troops, does not object to a quiet 
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It is good sometimes to transport ourselves 
thus, whether in body or in spirit, into the 
midst of another kind of civilisation, without 


too closely examining whether it be inferior 
| or superior to ours. 


All societies have 
good features, and it is useful to know what 


| they are; but, the chief lesson to be learned 
| from an enlarged view of the manners of 
| the various peoples of the earth is, that to 
| all men, in whatever position they may be 


laced, are given the materials of happiness, 


| and that few would exchange with ourselves, 


or indeed with any one. 
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THERE are no bygones that have greater 


_ need to be bygones than those of wickedness, 


violence, and cruelty. The blood and dust 


| that besmear some pages of history might 
| glue the leaves together for ever. 


Yet from 
time to time necessities will concur that 
leave us no choice but to open the old grave ; 
to turn to the old dark register ; to unlock 
the old dark, grim skeleton closet; to turn 


| the retrospective glass towards the bad bold 
_ days that are gone. 


e are at present the allies—and worthily 
‘urks. A brave people, patient, 


magnanimous in their wrath. Yet, while 


| we acknowledge and respect all the good 
| qualities possessed by this valiant nation, it 
| is impossible to forget that the Turk has not 


always been the complacent Pacha in a 
a sealing-wax cap 


glass of champagne, and regales English 


| newspaper correspondents with coffee and 
| pipes. 
| phlegmatic, taciturn, apathetic Osmanli, who, | 
| shawled and turbaned, sits cross-legged upon 
| the divan of meditation, smoking the pipe of 
| reflectiveness ; whocounts his beads and says 
| his prayers five times a-day, and enjoys his 
| kef; and who, as to wars and rumours of 
| wars, fire, famine, 
| says but; “ Allah 


Nor is he always the sententious, 


estilence, and slaughter, 
bar ”—God is great. 
There are men in London whom we 


| may meet and converse with in our daily 


walks, who can remember the horrible mas- 
sacre of Scio, in the year of salvation eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two. We had just 


| begun, through the edifying cobweb-spinnin 
| of diplomacy, the passionate poetry of Lor 
| Byron and the crude (because badly-informed) 
| intelligence of the English press, to under- 


stand that there was something between the 
Greeks and the Turks in the Morea, the 
Peloponnesus, and the Archipelago, and 
that the former were not, on the whole, quite 
rightly used. We were just going to see about 
angen opinion on these and other matters 
when the news of the massacre of Scio burst 
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succinctly the frightful news was told ushow 
the terrible Kara Ali—or the Black—Pacha 
had appeared with a fleet and an army in the 
harbour of Scio, then one of the fairest, 
peacefullest, most prosperous, most densely- 
populated islands in the Greco-Turkish 
Archipelago, and that all—peaceful rayahs, 
gold and purple harvest, university, com- 
merce, wealth—had in three days disappeared. 
The story of the massacre of Scio has never 
been fully toldin England ; and only inso far 
as it affects my story am I called upon to 
advert to it here. Besides, no tongue could 
tell, no pen could describe, in Household 
language, a tithe of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the defenceless island by order of 
the Black Pacha. Suffice it to say that for 
three daysScio was drowned in blood ; that the 
dwellings of the European consuls were no 
asylum ; that the swords of. the infu- 
riated Osmanlis murdered alike the white- 
headed patriarch, the priest of the family, 
the nursing mother, the bride of yesterday, 
the bride of that to-morrow which was 
never to come to her, the tender suckling and 
the child that was unborn. Upwards of 
eighteen thousand persons were massacred in 
cold blood ; and the blackened ruins of Scio 
became a habitation for bats and dragons, 
howling dogs, and wheeling birds of prey. 
Some few miserable souls escaped the ven- 
geance of Karali Pacha. There is a Greek 
ecclesiastic now in London, who was hidden 
by his mother in a cave during the massacre, 
and brought away unhurt. When the fury 
of the invaders began; through lassitude, to 
cool, they selected such boys and young 
girls as they could, find alive, and sent 
them to be sold in the slave market at Con- 
stantinople. Then, when they had left the 
wretched island. to itself, . half-fumished 
wretches began to crawl out of holes and 
thickets and ditches, where they had hidden 
themselves. They saw the charred and 
smouldering remnants of what had been 
Scio; but they abode not by them. In an 
agony of fear lest the murderers should 
return, they made the best of their way 
across the seas to other islands—to inacces- 
sible haunts on the main-land. Those who 
had the means took refuge on the French 
and Italian shores of the Mediterranean. 
There is a sultry city which, if you were 
minded to go to it over land, you could have 
reached in those days by diligence, as youcan 
reach it inthese, by acommodious railway from 
Paris ; but, to attain which by sea you must 
cross the stormy Bay of Biscay and pass the 
rocky Straits of Gibraltar, and coast along 
the tideless sea in sight of the shores of 
Africa. To this great mart of southern 
commerce, with its deep blue sky, its slack- 
baked houses, its orange trees, black-eyed, 
brown-skinned children, and crowded: port, 
where floats the strangest medley of ships, 
and on the quays of which walk the most 


upon us like a thunder-clap, Gloomily and! astonishing variety of costumes that ever. 
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you saw—to the city of Marseilles im France, | 


came many of these refugee Greeks, some 
from Scio, some from the Morea, some | 
from Candia, many from the Fanal or 
Fanar of Constantinople—which had also had 
its massacre—some from the interior of Ana- 
tolia and Roumelia. There were Greek 
gentlemen and their families who could never 


congratulate themselves sufliciently on having | 
| not know much about ship-building, and in the 


saved their heads and their piastres; there 
were merchants quite stripped and bankrupt, 
who nevertheless, in the true Grecian manner 
began afresh, trading and making money 
with admirable assiduity and perseverance. 
And above all there were poor rayahs, who 
had been caikjees, coffee-house waiters, porte- 
faix, at home—who had lost their little all, 
and had nothing but their manual labour to 
depend upon, and who were glad to carry bur- | 
dens, and run messages, and help to load and 
unload the ships upon the port of Marseilles. 

Among these, was one Demetri Omeros. 
None knew much about him, save that he| 
was a Sciote, and had escaped after the mas- 
sacre; that he was quite alone, and very 
poor. He was fortunate enough to possess 


asomewhat rare accomplishment, which made 
his earnings, although preearious, considerably 
more remunerative than those of his fellow- 
countrymen occupying the station to which he 
appeared to belong. Demetri Omeros was a 
mostexpert swimmeranddiver. Had Demetri- 
Omeros lived in our days he would have been 


a professor to a certainty; the walls would 
have been covered with posting bills and 
woodcuts pourtraying his achievements ; and 
he would have had a convenient exhibition- 
room, and a sliding-scale of prices for his 
Entertainment. In eighteen twenty-three he 
contented himself with the exhibition of his 
talents in the open port of Marseilles, and 
was satisfied with the stray frances, half: 
francs, > sous, and liards, flung to 
him when emerged from the water, all | 
soaked and dripping like a Newfoundland 
dog. He thus managed to lead a sufficiently 
easy, lounging, idle life; splashing, swimming, 
and diving sometimes for sheer amusement ; 
at others, basking in the genial sun with 
such prefound inlclonee that had you not 
known him to be a Sciote you would have 
taken him for a genuine lazzarone of the Quai 
Santa Lucia. Demetri was some thirty years | 
old, tall, magnificently proportioned, with a 
bronzed countenance, wayy black hair and 
sparkling black eyes. His attire was exceed- 
ingly simple, being ordinarily limited to a shirt, 
red and white striped trowsers secured round 
the waist by asilken sash, and a small Greek 
tarbouch on his head, ornamented with a 
tarnished gold tassel, Shoes and stockings he 

ised as effeminate luxuries. He was per- 
fectly contented with his modest fare of) 
grapes, melons, brown bread, garlic, and sour 
wine. House rent costhim nothing, as one of | 
the Greek merchants settled at Marseilles 
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allowed him to. sleep in his warehouse, like a 


[Conducted hy 


species of watch-dog. When the weather 
was fine, he swam and dived and dried him | 
self in the sun: when it was foul, he coiled |} 
himself into a ball and went to sleep. 
In the year eighteen hundred and twenty. 
four it occurred to the Turkish government | 
considerably to strengthentheir navy. There 
was anarsenal and a dockyard at Constantino- 
ple then, asthere isnow; but the Ottomansdid | 


absence of any material guarantee for the 


| safety of their heads, European artisans were 


rather chary of enlisting in the service of the 
Padishah, So, as the shipwrights wouldn’t 


‘go to Sultan Mahmoud, Sultan Mahmoud 


condescended to go to the shipwrights ; that 
is to say, he sent an Effendi attached to the 
department of Marine, to Marseilles, with 
full powers to have ponstructed four frigates 
by the shipbuilders of that port. As the 
French government had not begun to in 


| terest itself one way or other in the Eastern 


question, and as the shipbuilders of Mar 
seilles did not care one copper centime 
whether the Turks beat the Greeks or the | 
Greeks the Turks, and, more than all this, as 
the Effendi from Stamboul had carte-blanche 
in the money department, and paid for each 
frigate in advance, they set about building the 
four frigates with a hearty good will, and by 
the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, two.of them were ready for launching, 

It was observed by the French workmen 
that Demetrius the Diver appeared to take 
very great interest in the process of ship 
building. Day after day he would come.into 
the slip where the frigates. were being com 
structed, and, sitting upon a pile of planks, 
would remain there for hours. Other Greeks 
would come occasionally, and launch forth 
into fierce invectives against the Turks, and 
against the French too, for lending their | 
hands to the construetion of ships which 
were to be employed by infidels against 
Christians. In these tirades. Demetrius the 
Diver seldom, if ever, joined. He was a man 
of few words, and he sat upon the 7 
and looked at the workmen, their toala; ani 
their work. Nobody took much notice of him, 
except to throw him a few sous occasionally, 
or to say what a lazy, skulking fellow he was. 

At length the day arrived which was fixed 
for the iaunch of the first frigate, the Sultani 
Bahri. Half Marseilles was present. ‘Ehe 
sub-prefect was there-—not officially, but 
otficiously (whatever that subtle distinction 
may be). Crowds. of beautiful ladies, as 
beautifully dressed, were in the tribunes 
round the sides of the slip; the Sultani 
Bahri was dressed out with flags, and aboard 
her were the great Hifendi himself, with 
his secretary, his interpreter; his pipe> 
bearer, and the armateur, or shipbuilder. 

The sight of a ship-launch is, to the full 
as. exciting as any race. The heart beats 
time to the clinking of the hammers that are 
knocking the last impediments away, and 
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when the mighty mass begins to move, the 
spectator is in a tremor of doubt, and hope, 
and fear, When the ship rights herself, and 
indeed walks the waters like a thing of life, 
the excitement is tremendous; he must shout, 
he must congratulate himself, his next neigh- 
pour, everybody, upon the successful comple- 
tion of the work. 

Now, everything had been looked to, 
thought of, prepared for, the triumphant 
launch ofthe Sultani Bahri. The only obstacles 
between her and the waters were certain 
pieces of wood technically called in England 
I know not what their French name may be) 
ogshores, and these were being knocked 
away by the master shipwright. This opera- 
tion, I may remark, was formerly considered 
so dangerous that in the royal dockyards it 
was undertaken by convicts, who obtained 
their liberty if they accomplished the task 
without accident. Just as the first stroke of 
the hammer became audible, Demetrius the 
Diver, who had hitherto been concealed 
among the crowd, plunged into the water, 
and swam right across the track that the 
frigate would probably take on its release 
from the slip. A cry of horror burst from 
the crowd as he swam directly towards the 
ship’s stem; for the vessel had begun to 
move, and every one expected the rash diver 
to be crushed or drowned. But, when he was 
within a few feet of the frigate, Demetriusithe 
Diver threw up hisarms, held them aloft for a 
moment in a menacing manner, then quietly 
subsided on to his back, and floated away 
with the tide. The Sultani Bahri slid down 
her ways to a considerable extent, she was 
even partially in the water, but she walked 
it by no means like a thing of life, for her 
stern began to settle down, and, if the truth 
must be told, the new frigate of his Imperial 
Highness the Sultan—stuck in the mud. 

They tried to screw her off, to. weight her 
off, to float her off, butin vain. When a ship 
sticks in launching, there is frequently 
no resource but to pull her to pieces 
where she sticks, and this seemed to be the 
most probable fate in store for the Sultani 
Bahri. The Effendi was in a fury. The 
shipbuilder was desolated ; but the French- 
man only ascribed the misadventure to the 
clumsiness of his shipwright, whereas the 
Moslem, superstitious like the majority of 
his co-religionists, vowed that the failure was 
solely owing to the evil eye of the Giaour 
diver, Demetrius Omeros. Had the Effendi 
been in his own land, a very short and sum- 
mary process would have preserved all future 
ship-launches from the troublesome presence 
of Demetri Omeros and his evil eye; but at 
Marseilles, in the department of the Bouches 
du Rhdéne, the decapitation, bowstringing, or 
drowning, of even a, rayah, was not to be 
thought of. So, the Effendi was obliged to 
be satisfied with giving the strictest orders 
for Demetri’s exclusion from the  ship- 


builder’s yard im future; and after a delay 
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of some months, the second frigate ‘(the 
first was rotting in the mud) was ready for 
launching. 

Anxiety was depicted on the Effendi’s face 
as he broke a bottle of sherbet over the bows 
of the frigate, and named her the Achmedié. 
Immediately afterwards a cry burst from the 
crowd of “Demetri! Demetri the Diver!” 
and, rushing along the platform which ran 
round the vessel, the Effendi could desery the 
accursed diver holding up hisarms as before, 
and doubtless blighting the onward progress 
of the Achmedié with his evil eye. 

Evil or not, a precisely similar disaster 
overtook the second frigate, and the launch 
was a lamentable failure. The shipbuilder 
was in despair. The Effendi went home to 
his hotel, cursing, and was about administer- 
ing the bastinado to his whole household as a 
relief to his feelings, when his interpreter, a 
shrewd Greek, one Yanni, ventured to pour 
the balm of advice into the ear of indignation. 

““Mffendi,” he said, “this rayah that 
dives is doubtless a cunning man, a magician, 
and by his spells and incantations has 
arrested the ships of my lord the Padishah, 
whom Allah preserve, in their progress ! 
But he is a rayah and a Greek, anda rogue 
of course. Let my lord the Effendi bribe 
him, and he will remove his spells,” 

“You are all dogs and sons of dogs,” 
answered the Effendi, graciously, “but out 
of your mouth devoted to the slipper, O 
Yanni, comes much wisdom. Send tor this 
issue of a mangy pig, this diver with the 
evil eye.” 

Demetri was sent for, and in due time 
made his appearance, not so much as salam- 
ing to the Effendi, or evem removing his hat. 
The envoy of the Sultan was sorely tempted 
to begin the interview by addressing himself 
through the intermediation of a bamboo to 
the, soles of the diver!s feet ; but, fear of the 
sub-prefect and his gendarmes, and, indeed, 
of the magical powers of the diver himself, 
guivented ies 

“Dog and slave!” he said, politely, “deg, 
that would eat garbage out of the shop of a 
Jew butcher, wherefore hast thou bewitched 
the ships of our lord and:Caliph: the Sultan 
Mahmoud?” 

“T am not come here to swallow dirt,” 
answered, the diver; coolly, “and if. your 
words are. for dogs, open the window and 
throw them ont. If you want anything 
with a man who, in Frangistan, is as good as 
an. Effendi, state your wishes.” 

“ The ships, slave, the ships!” 

“The first two stuck in the mud,” ‘said the 
Greek; “and. the third, with the blessing of 
Heaven and St. George of ye will 
no more float than a cannonrball.” 

“Yon lie, dog, you lie!” said the Effendi. 

“°Tis: you who lie, Effendi,” answered 
Demetrius the Diver; “and, moreover, if 

ou give me the lie again—by St. Luke L will 
reak your unbelieving jaw !” 
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As the Effendi happened to be alone with | 
Demetrius (for he had dismissed his inter- 
preter), and as there was somewhat exceed- | 
ingly menacing in the stalwart frame and) 
clenched teeth of the Greek, his interlocutor 
judged it expedient to lower his tone. 

“Can you remove the spells you have laid | 
on the ships?” he asked. 

“Those that are launched, are past praying 
for.” 

“ Will the next float ?” 

“Tf I choose.” 

“ And the next ?” 

“Tf I choose.” 

“Name your own reward, then,” said the 
Effendi, immensely relieved. “How many 
piastres do you require? Will ten thou-| 
sand do?” 

“T want much more than that,” answered 
Demetrius the Diver, with a grim smile. 

“More! What rogues you Greeks are ! | 
How much more?” 

“T want,” pursued the Diver, “my wife 
Katinka back from Stamboul. She was torn 
away from Scio, and is in the harem of the | 
capitan-pacha. I want my three children, | 
my boy Andon, my boy Yorghi, and my gir] | 
Eudocia. When I have all these, here at 
Massalian (Marseilles), and twenty thousand | 
piastres to boot, your frigates shall be| 
launched in safety.” 

“ All well and good,” said the Effendi; “I 
will write to Stamboul to-night, and you} 
shall have all your brood and the piastres as | 
well, within two months. But what security | 
have I that you will perform your part of 
the contract? The word of a Greek is not | 
worth a para.” 

“You shall have a bond for double the 
amount which you will hand over to me, | 
from two merchants of Marseilles. You can- | 
not give me ail I should like,” concluded the 
Diver, with a vengeful frown. “ You cannot 
give me back my aged father’s life, my sister's, 
my youngest child’s ; you cannot give me the 
heart’s blood of the Albanian wolf who slew 
them.” 

Within a quarter of a year, Demetrius 
the Diver was restored to his family. He 
insisted upon receiving the stipulated 
reward in advance, seobebly holding as 
nae an opinion of the word of a Turk as the 

endi did of the word of a Greek. The 
momentous day arrived when the third fri- 
gate was to be launched; a larger crowd 
than ever was collected ; everybody was on 
the tiptoe of expectation. Demetrius the 
Diver, who, during the past three months 
had had free access to the ship-builders’ 
i was on board. The dogshores were 

ocked away, the frigate slid down her 
ways, and took the water in splendid style. 
The launch was completely successful. ‘The 
Effendi was in raptures, and believed more 
firmly in the power of the evil eye than ever. 
A few days afterwards the fourth frigate was 
launched with equal success. 
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“Marvellous man !” cried the envoy of the 
Sublime Porte; “by what potent spells 
wert thou enabled to bewitch the first two 
frigates ?” | 

“Simply by these,” answered Demetrius | 
the Diver, in presence of a large company 
assembled at a banquet held in honour of thie 


|two successful launches. “Five years ago, | 


my father was one of the most extensive 
shipbuilders at Scio, and I was bred to the | 
business from my youth. We were rich, we | 
were prosperous, until we were ruined by | 
the Turkish atrocities at Scio. I arrived in | 
Marseilles, alone, beggared, my father mur. 
dered, my wife and children in captivity, 
How [ lived, you all know. While the first 

two frigates were being built, I watched | 
every stage of their construction. I detected 
several points of detail which I was certain | 
would prevent their being successfully | 
one Fg - When, however, I had entered | 
into my contract with this noble Effendi, | 
I conferred with the shipwrights ; I pointed 


jout to them what was wrong; I con. | 


vinced them, by argument and illustration, | 
what was necessary to be done. They did | 
it. They altered, they improved. Behold 
the ships are launched, and the evil eye had | 
no more to do with the matter than the 
amber mouthpiece of his excellency the 
Effendi’s chibouque! Ihave done.” 

The Effendi, it is said, looked rather fool- 
ish at the conclusion of this explanation, and 
waddled away, muttering that all Greeks 
were thieves. Demetrius, however, kept 
his piastres, gave up diving for a liveli- | 
hood, and, commencing business on his own 
account as a boat-builder, prospered exceed- 
ingly with Katinka his wife, and Andon, 
Yorghi, and Eudocia, his children. As to | 
the two frigates, they were equipped for sea | 
in good time, and were, I believe, knocked | 
to pieces by the allied fleets at the battle of | 
Navarino. 
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